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Trade Shifts of 1944 


Arising From Military Developments 


HILE THE PROGRESS of Allied 
arms during 1944 has shrunk 
the area of Japanese domination in the 
Pacific, and cut off Germany from ac- 
cess to the resources of large parts of 
the European Continent, the areas ac- 
cessible to the commerce of the Allied 
and friendly nations have not been mate- 
rially enlarged as yet by the developments 
of the past year. The continuation of 
military operations, the highly disor- 
dered state of the recovered territories, 
joined with the poor conditions of trans- 
port, have thus far kept most of the lib- 
erated areas from resuming any appre- 
ciable foreign trade, at least through 
private channels. 

Progress toward the resumption of nor- 
mal commerce has advanced further with 
certain colonial territories in Africa and 
outlying islands than with the continent 
of Europe. Such goods for civilian use 
as have thus far been supplied to the 
recovered areas of Europe have been han- 
died through military or other govern- 
mental agencies, primarily for relief pur- 
poses. Only a small beginning had been 
possible, by the end of 1944, toward reviv- 
ing oversea exports from these European 
countries. The present limitations upon 
private trading and the prospects for its 
resumption vary with the individual 
areas. 


Commercial Shrinkage of Axis 


The two Axis regions, in Europe and 
in the Far East, had been cut off from 
open trading with each other for some 
time by the Allied naval blockade, broken 
only by occasional blockade runners. 
With the reconquest of France during 
the latter half of 1944, the Germans lost 
the Bay of Biscay ports, which had served 
as the base for such blockade running 
as had been maintained during the last 
few years. This has practically put an 
end to such little help as the Germans 
and Japanese could extend to each other 
in the way of supplying strategic mate- 
rials or equipment. 

With the general progress of the Al- 
lied forces during the past year, Ger- 
many has successively lost access to its 
markets, and—what is more important— 
its sources of supply, in most of its former 
allied and occupied countries of conti- 
nental Europe. The combined Allied 
pressures from three directions had, by 
the end of 1944, cut off Germany from 
France and Belgium in the West; about 
half of Italy in the South; and in the 
East, from the balance of the occupied 
Russian territories, the Baltics and Fin- 
land; from much of Poland, Hungary, 


By Henry Cuatmers, Consultant on 
Commercial Policy, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 














EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles, analyzing the past year’s de- 
velopments in the field of commer- 
cial policy and international trade 
relations. The present article deals 
chiefly with continental Europe and 
the Far East, and will be followed 
by articles presenting the current 
trends in the foreign-trade policies 
of the non-Axis world. Those to 
follow will deal with the steps 
taken during 1944 by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada toward simplifying and re- 
laxing their wartime export con- 
trols, the reactions of the various 
importing countries to the prospec- 
tive freer availability of foreign 
supplies, and with the possible con- 
tinuation of some emergency meas- 
ures beyond the war period. 

A similar series appeared last 
year, in the issues of ForEIcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for January 29 and 
February 26, 1944. 























and Yugoslavia; and from all of Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Greece. Beyond 
such farm products, raw materials, and 
machinery as the Germans had confis- 
cated before their retreat and carried 
from those areas into their own country, 
they can now draw upon, or trade with, 
only a minor part of the Europe that lay 
beyond their 1939 territorial borders. 

In a radio appeal for intensified food 
production in Germany in November 
1944, Food Minister Backe declared that 
“now we have to rely almost entirely on 
ourselves in food production. The help 
which we got in the past from territories 
outside Germany is no longer available.” 
While this somewhat overstated the ac- 
tual situation, it may well constitute the 
sober expectation of the German Gov- 
ernment as to the situation that its peo- 
ple are soon to face. 


Axis Trade With Neutrals 


The trade of Germany and of its al- 
lied and occupied countries with the neu- 
tral countries of Europe, which was still 
very active at the beginning of 1944, had 
shrunk greatly by the close of the year. 


Allied reoccupation of France virtually 
severed communications with Spain and 
Portugal, which had been the sources 
of certain products quite important to 
the German military effort. The min- 
erals, fibers, and tobacco of Turkey were 
lost, even before the fall of Bulgaria, 
when the Turkish Government termi- 
nated commercial relations with Ger- 
many early in August, thus putting an 
end to what had been a fairly active 
movement of goods with all of Axis 
Europe. 

Although commercial relations be- 
tween them. have not been formally 
broken, the important trade exchanges 
between the German-dominated coun- 
tries and Sweden, the source of large 
quantities of iron ore and lumber, are 
described by Swedish sources as having 
virtually ended in the fall of 1944. Such 
limited supplies of Swedish products as 
German ships can still bring have to 
take circuitous and dangerous routes. 
Sweden’s sole link with the outer world, 
namely, the series of specified ships 
granted safe-conduct from both bellig- 
erents, is reported as continuing. This 
has allowed Sweden to maintain a fair- 
sized trade with a number of South Amer- 
ican and other oversea countries, and has 
afforded it supplies of many commodities 
important to its national economy. 

The Stockholm press has recently an- 
nounced a few beginnings in the resump- 
tion of Swedish trade with the Allied 
countries. Certain machinery and other 
goods ordered by Russia before the out- 
break of German hostilities in 1941, 
which had been stored at Stockholm, 
are now being transported to Leningrad 
by the use of Finnish vessels. Some 
British lumber contracts concluded in 
1940, which had been halted by the sub- 
sequent blockade, have recently been re- 
negotiated, with payment to be made 
even if undeliverable at once. Sweden 
is already providing Finland and Norway 
with considerable supplies of food and 
clothing, on a relief basis, and with some 
other products on credit. 

The only neutral country with which 
German trade has continued on anything 
like the basis which prevailed during the 
earlier war years is Switzerland, due 
mainly to the physical location of that 
country. However, in the periodic re- 
newal of their trade arrangements with 
Germany during 1944, the Swiss insisted 
upon exports to that country being cur- 
rently adjusted to the volume of desired 
products coming from Germany, and 
upon the curtailment of supplies in cer- 
tain lines of production which had been 
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expanded for the German market during 
the war. 

In the Far East, the progressive closing 
in upon the outer ring of Japanese-held 
islands during 1944, combined with the 
continued sinkings of Japanese vessels, 
further restricted Japan’s access to its 
occupied territories in Southeast Asia, 
curtailed as that had already become. 
The Allied progress during the past year 
in regaining control over large expanses 
of the Pacific has thus far carried with 
it little commercial advantage, beyond 
insuring safer lines of communications 
with Australia and New Zealand. 


Trading With Liberated Areas 


In the Pacific 


The Philippine island of Leyte is the 
only area in the Pacific recovered during 
the past year with which an appreciable 
current of merchandise movements with 
the United States has yet begun. Special 
interest has centered upon the resump- 
tion of such supplies of hemp for cordage 
and of copra for soap making as could 
be obtained from the Philippines. 
Understandably, at this stage, any mer- 
chandise supplies to or from the re- 
covered Pacific areas are incidental to the 
military operations, and are handled 
through governmental channels. 

Considerable progress in the restora- 
tion of the productivity and commerce 
of New Guinea, begun soon after its sub- 
stantial recovery in 1943, was reported 
during the past year by Australia, to 
whom part of the island had been as- 
signed after the first World War as a 
Mandated Territory. The special New 
Guinea Production Control Board, 
formed, among other purposes, to pro- 
mote and control the production of the 
primary products of the regained terri- 
tory, reported early in 1944 that the 
majority of the rubber and copra planta- 
tions either had been restored to their 
owners or were being operated by the 
Board. Production of both of these 
major crops was declared to be approach- 
ing pre-war figures, with appreciable 
quantities of rubber already delivered to 
the mainland. 


In Africa and Outlying Regions 


With the outlying colonies and de- 
pendencies of the European countries, 
and especially with their African terri- 
tories, greater progress has been made 
in the return to normal trading arrange- 
ments than with the European countries 
themselves. Trade with French West 
Africa and with Equatorial Africa (and 
the Cameroons) is already in process of 
substantial restoration to private chan- 
nels. Commodities shipped to and from 
French North Africa have thus far been 
handled on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis. However, this situation was 
Studied on the ground last fall by a 
special economic mission from the United 
States, composed of commercial as well 
as governmental representatives, and 
arrangements are being worked out with 
the French to facilitate the progressive 
resumption of direct commercial trading 
with their North African dependencies. 
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Private trade has already been re- 
stored in many or most categories of 
goods with the French West Indies and 
French Guiana, with St. Pierre. and 
Miquelon, and with Madagascar and Re- 
union. American trade with the French 
Pacific island of New Caledonia has re- 
mained on a private basis throughout 
the war. The same has been true of the 
Belgian Congo, except for items of mili- 
tary supply and for direct use by the 
Government, which have been handled 
by the Belgian Congo Purchasing 
Mission. 


With European Liberated Areas 


The continuation of some military 
activities in most of the sections of 
Europe which have been detached from 
Axis control, combined with the few good 
harbors available and the badly dis-. 
rupted state of internal transport, have 
prevented, up to January 1945, any re- 
sumption of private trading with those 
areas. Limited commercial communica- 
tion by mail has been resumed, begin- 
ning in the fall of 1944 with the acces- 
sible parts of Italy and of France, and 
followed later with Belgium and the re- 
covered portions of the Netherlands. 

Under present inter-Allied arrange- 
ments, the military authorities are to 
handle, for a period of approximately 6 
months after occupation, such supplies 
as can be furnished to the areas liberated 
by the United States and British Armies, 
and such surplus export products as 
can be made available from those areas. 
Thereafter, or as soon as they cease 
to be zones of military operations, the 
task of supplying the import require- 
ments of the liberated areas is turned 
over to the civil governments of those 
areas and, where they are not able to pay 
for them, to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
Products which continue to be in over- 
all short supply remain, for all these 
areas, subject to allocation by the 
British-American Combined Boards, 
upon the recommendations of UNRRA. 
The exportation of such goods as the 
liberated territories can furnish for for- 
eign markets become subject, after the 
period of military control, to the regula- 
tions of the local governments. 


ITALY 


To the liberated portions of Italy, such 
goods as it has thus far been possible to 
deliver, principally food supplies, have 
moved through military channels, with 
some participation of the UNRRA or- 
ganization in early prospect. The pri- 
mary limiting factors are transport and 
various conditions connected with mili- 
tary operations. 

Some importations of Italian merchan- 
dise into the United States have arrived 
recently, and larger shipments are con- 
templated. Thus far, they have con- 
sisted of certain strategic materials, some 
wine, essential oils, and a few other 
Italian specialties. These goods are 
brought by the Allied Commission in 
Italy and consigned to the United States 
Commercial Co., as its agent. The 
strategic materials are distributed as 
directed by the War Production Board 
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and the War Food Administration, and 
the other goods among American im- 
porters for sale in the open market, the 
United States Commercial Co. utilizing 
private trade channels to the fullest prac- 
ticable extent in distributing the supplies. 
The funds obtained from the sale of 
these goods are to be made available in 
the United States for the use of the 
Italian Government. 


FRANCE 


The Provisional Government of France 
announced, on September 29, 1944, that 
all importations and exportations are to 
be subject to the prior obtaining of an 
official license. French officials are re- 
ported to have no objection in principle 
to some private imports being permitted, 
under governmental license, as soon as 
conditions allow. Under the disturbed 
conditions which prevailed to the end of 
1944, however, and the inadequacy of 
ocean shipping and internal transport, 
the possibility of delivering anything 
besides army supplies in France has been 
limited to the primary essentials for the 
maintenance of the French population. 

The basic French order of September 
29, earlier cited, specifies that, “in prin- 
ciple, no imports or exports can for the 
moment be effected by sea route for the 
account of private parties.” For the time 
being, the French Supply Mission in 
Washington is the sole purchasing agent 
in the United States for such supplies of 
necessary commodities as can be ob- 
tained and shipped. 

If the French officials who arrived in 
the United States late in December suc- 
ceed in effecting arrangements for the 
procurement and shipment of any ap- 
preciable part of their announced pro- 
gram of imports desired for France dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1945, that would 
amount to a sizable resumption of Amer- 
ican exports to France, although the sole 
buyer would be the French Supply Mis- 
sion. While a very broad range of com- 
modities have been mentioned, there 
have been indications that, for the period 
ahead, prior consideration for shipment 
to France would be accorded to the raw 
materials, fuel, and machinery necessary 
to rehabilitate French industry and 
transport. 

The prospect for the resumption of 
direct trading connections with private 
French importers still appears to be 
somewhat remote. When conditions do 
allow such resumption, the trade will be 
favored by the temporary suspension of 
import duties into France which the Pro- 
visional Government has ordered for all 
but certain specified categories of goods. 

With regard to exports, the French 
officials favor the early resumption of 
private oversea trade, under license, al- 
though the lack of many of the usual 
exportable surpluses in that country, 
joined with the problems of pricing and 
foreign exchange, are declared likely to 
operate against any sizable volume of 
out-bound trade from developing for 
some time. However, plans are reported 
under consideration for the early re- 
sumption of the commercial exportation 
from France of a wide range of French 
specialty products, with the quantities to 
be dependent largely upon what French 
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exporters are able to assemble and deliver 
at the ports for the ships returning to 
the United States promptly after having 
discharged their east-bound cargoes. 

The French Colonial Supply Mission in 
New York has been purchasing certain 
commodities in bulk for certain of the 
colonies, in accordance with their sched- 
ules of import requirements as consoli- 
dated from the local commercial requests. 
As earlier noted, trade has been restored 
to direct private channels with various 
of the French dependencies in many 
classes of consumer goods. 

Moreover, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration has declared that both the 
French Supply Mission and the Colonial 
Mission are expected to deal increasingly 
with private interests in the United 
States, instead of with the United States 
Government. In the past, many of their 
purchases in the United States had been 
effected through the Lend-Lease pro- 
curement channels, on a cash reim- 
bursable basis. The Foreign Economic 
Administration has also recently an- 
nounced that, for similar commodities 
and where the end use is comparable, no 
preference or higher priority will be 
given to export license applications from 
foreign purchasing missions than to ap- 
plicants from the trade. 


BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS 


While Belgium had been liberated in 
the fall, and the government-in-exile 
returned to Brussels, toward the end of 
the year, eastern Belgium was again 
overrun in a German counterattack. 
Antwerp, the port most essential to the 
delivery of foreign supplies to Belgium 
in any volume, did not become usable by 
the Allies until late November, after the 
enemy forts dominating the Scheldt 
River from the Dutch side had been 
overcome. At best, Belgium, as well as 
Luxembourg and the recovered portions 
of the Netherlands, are still in the early 
relief stages, and the resumption of pri- 
vate trade with them is obviously some 
time off. 

An important step for the future has 
already been taken, however, in the 
agreement for a temporary Customs 
Union of Belgium and Luxembourg (al- 
ready united economically for some 
time) with the Netherlands, which was 
concluded in September 1944 by the 
governments -in-exile at London. 
Planned to become effective as soon as 
the respective governments are rein- 
Stalled in their territories, the Agree- 
ment proposes the immediate abolition 
of duties on all trade movements be- 
tween the constituent areas, and the es- 
tablishment of a common scale of duties 
on imports from other countries. Co- 
ordination of other forms of commercial 
regulation is also provided, pending the 
long-term Economic Union which they 
propose to work out. The joint tariff 
schedule, already published, is on a sim- 
plified ad valorem basis, with a level of 
duties generally lower than those pre- 
viously in effect. Moreover, essential 
food supplies, as well as materials and 
equipment for the reestablishment of 
production, are to be temporarily ad- 
mitted into the joint area free of duty. 
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As a practical matter, this combined 
liberalized tariff may not operate as the 
prime determinant of the import trade 
of these countries for some time. Im- 
port licensing systems, special taxes, and 
other controls upon imports are con- 
templated in the Agreement as contin- 
uing, and it has been intimated that the 
governments may be the sole importers 
and exporters for a period following lib- 
eration. 

The Belgo-Luxembourg-Netherlands 
Customs Union is notable, however, as 
representing the first concrete instance 
of the formation of larger economic 
units on the European continent, de- 
signed to facilitate trade with outside 
countries as well as with each other, of 
the type which has been projected for 
various groups of European countries 
during the war. This agreement for 
commercial! unification is a sequel to the 
Monetary Convention concluded between 
the same three States in the preceding 
October. 

EASTERN EUROPE 


The liberated territories in Eastern 
Europe are understood to be still under 
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military control, and nothing definite is 
yet known as to the prospects for the 
resumption of outside trade with them 





Cellulose for Paper and 
Rayon Industries 


Tests were conducted in India recently 
to uncover sources of cellulose for the 
paper and rayon industries, according to 
a British publication. 

It is reported that jute fibers gave the 
highest yield of pulp, whereas Ketta 
bamboo gave a pulp with 92 percent ce]- 
lulose. Hemp fibers, fir, and spruce wood 
also are said to have yielded Satisfactory 
results. Stalks of cotton, castor, and 
sunn-hemp appeared promising. 

A special production permit is neces- 
sary in Germany for the manufacture of 
plastics, says a European chemical pub- 
lication. 

Production of articles from plastic 
materials has been curtailed for some 
time. 
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Economic Expansion 
in the Other Americas 


HE QUESTION, “Why should the 

United States encourage economic 
development in the other American Re- 
publics?” opens several interesting ave- 
nues of thought. Before pursuing them, 
however, it would seem desirable to define 
a few basic terms essential to a common 
understanding of the problem. What is 
meant by the phrases “productive eco- 
nomic development” and “productive en- 
terprise?” 

Productive economic development im- 
plies a balanced utilization of agricul- 
tural, pastoral, forest, and mineral 
resources, as well as the development of 
transportation, power, and manufactur- 
ing industries. It indicates that eco- 
nomic expansion should be in harmony 
with a country’s natural resources, its 
geographic and climatic characteristics, 
and the technological progress of its 
people. It does not suggest that develop- 
ment should follow a similar pattern in 
all countries, or that any one country 
should strive for economic self-suffi- 
ciency. Instead, a balanced development 
would be one which would provide maxi- 
mum productivity and levels of living by 
making economic use of those resources 
in which a country has a comparative ad- 
vantage. This is a dynamic rather than 
a static concept, inasmuch as an economy 
can be progressively expanded by utiliz- 
ing the accumulation of experience, tech- 
nology, and capital. 

To achieve in any country the advan- 
tages of economic development, plans for 
individual enterprises must also be eco- 
nomically sound, using that term in its 
broadest concept. A productive enter- 
prise may be considered to be one which, 
under competition from similar domestic 
or foreign enterprises, and without long- 
continued tariff protection or special gov- 
ernmental favors, is able to produce goods 
and services in quantities and qualities 
which yield adequate returns to capital, 
labor, and management. This requires 
availability on a competitive basis of raw 
materials, power, capital, labor, and tech- 
nical skills. It requires adequate markets 
and transportation facilities and, in cer- 
tain instances, nearby complementary 
industries. 


Benefits of Development 


Productive economic development, in- 
cluding industrialization, affords certain 
obvious benefits to the country in which 
it occurs. It increases the productivity 
and living standards of the people, pro- 
vides revenues for the improvement of 
social conditions, makes for the diversi- 
fication of sources of national income and 


By Frank A. Warino, Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary, Department of 
Commerce 


the wider distribution of it, and contrib- 
utes to the economic and political sta- 
bility of the country. From the stand- 
point of the United States, it is important 
to note that productive economic devel- 
opment results in benefits to countries 
other than the one in which it occurs. It 
provides immediate markets for the 
countries supplying the capital goods in- 
volved in new enterprises. Over the 
long term, the rise in purchasing power 
creates increased and more varied de- 
mands for goods, both domestic and im- 
ported, although it may result in changes 
in the paterns of trade. New industries 
may provide markets for imported raw 
materials and, if they become exporting 
countries, may offer to importing coun- 
tries new sources of supply at favorable 
prices. . ’ 

For the United States, then, economic 
development in the other American 
republics will provide an immediate mar- 
ket for surplus machinery and new cap- 
ital equipment. It will operate to ex- 
pand export markets in general by in- 
creasing the purchasing power and levels 
of living of the peoples in neighboring 
countries, and it will expand opportuni- 
ties for the profitable investment of 
United States capital. Moreover, it could 
be utilized to encourage the production 
of complementary and strategic com- 
modities, provided such production were 
economically justifiable. 

United States businessmen and the 
United States Government are both in- 
terested in the economic development of 











AIRWAYS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


In recent months a series of 10 
articles dealing with the airways 
of South America have appeared 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. De- 
mand for these articles has been so 
great that it has been found expe- 
dient to issue them in reprint form 
under one cover. 

Copies of these reprints may be 
obtained by addressing a request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or any of its Field Offices, a 
list of which appears on the inside 
front cover of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 























Latin America because of the benefits 
which will accrue to the people of the 
United States as well as to the people in 
the countries where the development oc- 
curs. Such a development, if soundly 
conceived and executed, will be the source 
of orders that will help maintain pro- 
duction and employment in the mills and 
factories of the United States after the 
war is over. Moreover, it should be un- 
derstood that, if the United States does 
not supply the capital equipment which 
the other American republics seek and 
have the purchasing power to buy, man- 
ufacturers and exporters in other nations 
will do so. 

United States business has nothing to 
fear from the industrialization of the 
other American nations, so long as that 
movement makes a real contribution to 
their economies and welfare. It is only 
when industries require long-continued 
protection that their effect is adverse; 
then they are detrimental to both the 
country in which they are founded and 
the country which formerly sold goods 
there. 

In pre-war years, the two best markets 
for United States products were the 
United Kingdom and Canada—two of the 
most highly industrialized countries in 
the world. They bought large quantities 
of goods from the United States because 
they had the purchasing power with 
which to buy—a purchasing power made 
possible in large part by their own indus- 
trialization. Similarly, if industries in 
the other American republics are ex- 
panded, United States exports to them 
will expand also. The character of the 
trade will doubtless change, but its vol- 
ume and value will increase. If they 
produce more cotton textiles and primary 
iron and steel products, the United States 
may not sell abroad as large a volume of 
such goods as in pre-war years, but it 
will sell a larger quantity of many other 
things, including automobiles, radios, 
electric refrigerators, and washing ma- 
chines. 

But some people may say, “What about 
the cotton-textile manufacturer and the 
producer of iron and steel? What hap- 
pens to them?” The answer is twofold. 
First, because of increased purchasing 
power in the other American countries, 
there will be a greater demand for qual- 
ity and specialty fabrics. And, secondly, 
the increased exports of other commodi- 
ties will create added employment and 
purchasing power in the United States 
to absorb the products of the textile man- 
ufacturers. In the*same way, the iron 
and steel manufacturer will find an in- 
creased export market for special alloy 
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steels and an expanded domestic demand 
for steel to be used in the manufacture 
of goods for domestic consumption and 
for export. Thus increased exports will 
provide increased domestic markets for 
textiles and iron and steel as well as 
other products. 


Limiting Factors 


Desirable as this program may be, it 
is recognized that, even with optimum 
conditions for the investment of capital 
and the utilization of technical and man- 
agerial skills, both domestic and foreign, 
the economic development of the other 
American republics must necessarily be a 
gradual process. This is so because cer- 
tain basic conditions, which operate as 
limiting factors, must be altered to per- 
mit the desired expansion in agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. Currently, in 
many Latin-American countries, markets 
are too small, because of the low pur- 
chasing power of most of the people, to 
justify the rapid and large-scale develop- 
ment of industries producing chiefly for 
domestic consumption. Raw materials 
are not always available on a competitive 
basis. Power is frequently inadequate 
to meet requirements, and generating 
plants must therefore constitute a part 
of most plans for industrialization. The 
railroads and port facilities in general 
are not equipped to handle substantially 
increased traffic, and roads are often 
nonexistent or in such poor condition as 
greatly to restrict their usefulness. The 
number of skilled workmen is very small 
and managerial ability is limited. More- 
over, in agriculture, which is so impor- 
tant in the economies of all of the other 
American republics, productivity is gen- 
erally low because of the absence of mod- 
ern methods and techniques. 

There are also a number of less tangi- 
ble limitations to any program of rapid 
economic development. Higher profits 
are expected by entrepreneurs in Latin 
America than are common in the major 
industrial countries, and usually a small 
volume of business at a high margin of 
profit is preferred to a large volume at a 
small margin. Domestic capital is often 
invested in commodities and real estate, 
which recently have afforded large spec- 
ulative profits, rather than in produc- 
tive enterprises. Moreover, the attitude 
toward foreign capital and foreign tech- 
nicians and entrepreneurs has frequently 
been such as to retard the flow and 
restrict the aid that might otherwise 
have been received. Often protection is 
granted to inefficient domestic industries 
in the form of excessive barriers to in- 
ternational trade, thus raising commod- 
ity prices, reducing levels of living, and 
retarding economic development. 

Industrialization in Latin American 
countries is currently being stimulated by 
abnormal conditions arising out of the 
war. These include a sharp reduction 
in imports because of inability to obtain 
many commodities from customary 
sources, a marked increase in demand 
because of enhanced purchasing power 
caused by the increased volume of pur- 
chases of commoditjes essential to the 
war, and the unusually high price level 
arising out of the interaction of these 
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two forces. This stimulation of indus- 
trial development in the other American 
republics during World War II was also 
characteristic of the period during World 
War I when not all of the industries 
established were able to survive the com- 
petition that followed. Moreover, some 
stimulation in the establishment of in- 
dustries occurred during the depression 
years of the 1930’s when nations resorted 
to currency depreciation and the impo- 
sition of rigid barriers.to international 
trade. It is not believed that all of the 
industries established in the other Amer- 
ican countries during these abnormal 
periods will be able to withstand the com- 
petition that may be anticipated in a 
world in which goods move more freely. 
To the extent that this is so, such indus- 
tries have made little or no contribution 
to the’ national purchasing power, and 
in fact may have detracted from it. 
Adverse conditions, however, are not 
to be considered as deterrents to all eco- 
nomic development in the other Amer- 
ican republics. They should rather be 
regarded as conditions which retard eco- 
nomic growth, particularly if it is to be 
balanced and sound. Economic develop- 
ment will itself aid in the expansion of 
domestic markets in Latin America by in- 
creasing purchasing power and creating 
a middle class which will act as a sta- 
bilizing influence on social institutions. 
A balanced growth will include adequate 
plants for the generation of power; it 
will also include the highways, railways, 
and other forms of transportation es- 
sential to economic development and the 
expansion of foreign and domestic com- 
merce. Training and experience will 
provide the requisite technical skills and 
managerial ability. Experiment stations, 
demonstration farms, and vocational 
education can improve agricultural 
methods and techniques and thus effect 
an increase in agricultural productivity. 
But these developments will require time. 
They must be appropriate to the tech- 
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nological development of the country 
and constitute a part of a gradual eco. 
nomic, social, and political evolution. 


Desire for Industrialization 


There is a general demand for jin. 
creased economic development in the 
other American republics. It has arisen 
from a variety of causes. The war has 
resulted in a shortage in shipping ang 
in the inability of industrial countries to 
supply customary imports, thus creating 
acute shortages of many goods essentia) 
to the economies of the other American 
republics. These include coal, petroleum 
and its products, and rubber and its 
products. Consequently, internal trans- 
portation has been adversely affected 
intensifying local problems of supply, As 
a result of these and other causes, prices 
have increased in most of the Latin- 
American countries. And these high 
prices have further stimulated the desire 
for industrialization because of antici- 
pated profits. The demand for increased 
industrialization is also promoted by 
national pride and a desire to emulate 
the large industrial nations. There are 
many, however, who recognize that in- 
dustries, to be truly beneficial, must be 
productive in the broadest economic 
sense and who desire to promote such 
industries to achieve improved levels of 
living within their country. It is ob- 
viously in the interest of both the 
national and the world economy that 
industrialization should be based on 
sound economic concepts rather than on 
a blind desire for economic self- 
sufficiency. 

In general, the Latin Americans are 
anxious to attract foreign capital to as- 
sist in the development of their countries, 
They wish, however, that such participa- 
tion should be on a joint basis, and a 
movement has developed in some coun- 
tries to require local control of joint 
enterprises. Joint participation is espe- 
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Industrial development—Loading of ore in the port of Rio de Janeiro. 
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cially emphasized in the development of 
natural resources and the operation of 
public utilities. 1 eas 

Although one may be sympathetic with 
the desire of the other American re- 
publics to control the development of 
their own economies, it is obvious that 
the achievement of their objectives may 
be retarded or made unattainable by the 
enactment of restrictive legislation. If 
adequate local capital is not available, 
a law to compel majority participation 
py it would check industrialization al- 
together. Similarly, a legal requirement 
that managerial and technical posts 
should be reserved for nationals would 
prevent the profitable development of 
enterprises if personnel with adequate 
training, experience, and skill is not 
available within the country. 

In promoting economic development, 
therefore, the Latin-American nations 
should recognize the necessity of just and 
equitable political and fiscal treatment 
of industry, including the equality of 
treatment for foreign capital and per- 
sonnel. The United States, on its part, 
should cooperate with the other Ameri- 
can republics in their efforts to create 
and maintain those conditions which will 
make possible the economic develop- 
ment that they seek. It should also be 
observed that the maintenance of a 
higher level of industrial activity and 
employment in the United States is a 
basic factor essential to the success of 
plans for economic development in Latin 
America. 


Latin American Markets 


Currently, a number of the Latin 
American countries find themselves in 
possession of unprecedented holdings of 
gold and foreign exchange. Shipments 
of strategic and essential materials to 
the United States and other United Na- 
tions have created for the other Ameri- 
can republics dollar and sterling ex- 
change which, because of the shortage 
of goods and shipping, they have been 
unable to utilize in the purchase of im- 
ports. Aggregate external reserves of 
these countries in gold and foreign ex- 
change are estimated to be approxi- 
mately $3,500,000,000. Some of these 
funds will doubtless be used after the 
war for the purchase of consumer goods, 
the demand for which has been accumu- 
lating for the last several years. But 
a substantial portion of the total, which 
may be even larger before the war is 
ended, wili doubtless be expended for 
capital goods to be used in economic de- 
velopment. Recently, a compilation of 
the construction contracts now under 
way in the other American republics 
showed an aggregate value of about 
$650,000,000.' That projects of this mag- 
nitude are being undertaken, despite the 
present difficulties in obtaining ma- 
chinery and equipment, would seem to 
indicate even more substantial develop- 
ments in the future. 

The Research Division of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 





‘Latin America’s Expanding Industrial and 
Construction Programs, Business Publishers’ 
International Corporation. 
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fairs recently estimated that Latin 
American requirements for imported 
capital goods might amount to as much 
as $6,000,000 in the first 10 years after 
the war. The projection is based on the 
following assumptions: 

(1) Incomplete information indicates 
that the value of productive machinery 
and equipment currently in use in the 
other American republics may approxi- 
mate $7,000,000. 

(2) It appears reasonable to assume 
that this amount may be doubled in the 
10 years following the war. 

(3) During the war existing capital 
goods have been subject to heavy usage, 
frequently without adequate repair. De- 
preciation and obsolescence have re- 
duced the effectiveness of such equip- 
ment, and it may be assumed that 40 
percent of the existing capital assets 
will require replacement. 

(4) The total demand for capital 
goods, therefore, would be approxi- 
mately $10,000,000—$7,000,000 for ex- 
pansion and $3,000,000 for replacement. 

(5) It may be further assumed that as 
much as 40 percent, or $4,000,000, of the 
total requirements will be provided by 
the Latin American republics themselves. 

(6) If these assumptions are correct, 
Latin American requirements for im- 
ported capital goods would amount to 
$6,000,000. 
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Cc. I. A. A photo 
Building under construction——cantilevered concrete staircase, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Estimated Value of Economic Develop- 
ment in the Other American Republics, 
in the First 10 Post-War Years 


In billions 

Machinery and equipment of dollars 
FOr ONpNIOG i ai 7 
Por replacment ose oo oo 3 
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Supplied by other American republics. 4 
Supplied by imports................. 6 


The Office of the Coordinator, how- 
ever, was careful to point out that its 
projection was based upon the further as- 
sumption that favorable economic and 
political conditions would prevail after 
the war, not only in the other American 
republics and the United States, but also 
in the other nations of the world. These 
favorable conditions would include a high 
level of employment in large industrial 
countries, a reduction, or at the least no 
increase, in pre-war trade barriers, the 
pursuance of sound fiscal policies, the 
maintenance of stable currencies, the 
adoption of a cordial attitude toward for- 
eign capital and foreign technicians and 
entrepreneurs, and the achievement of 
political security through the establish- 
ment of a strong association of nations. 

The Coordinator’s estimate of future 
demands for capital goods is supported by 

(Continued on p. 12) 
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Mexican-American Commission 
For Economic Cooperation 


This report covers the activities of the 
Mexican-American Commission for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, hereinafter referred 
to as “The Commission,”’ from its organi- 
zation in September 1943 to January 
1945. 

The Commission was created by the 
joint action of the Governments of Mex- 
ico and the United States. The Mexican 
members who were appointed by Presi- 
dent Manuel Avila Camacho are: 


Primo Villa Michel 
Evaristo Araiza 
Salvador Ugarte 


The American members who were ap- 
pointed by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt are: 


Nelson A. Rockefeller 
Wayne C. Taylor 
Thomas H. Lockett 


At its first meeting, the Commission 
designated Mr. Villa Michel as its 
Chairman, and Mr. Rockefeller as its 
Vice Chairman. 


The Commission was formed for the 
purpose of carrying forward to the maxi- 
mum degree within the period of the 
war emergency, the recommendations 
made in July 1943 by the previous Mexi- 
can-American Commission for Economic 
Cooperation, hereinafter referred to as 
the “Previous Commission,” which was 
set up following the meetings in April 
1943 of the two Presidents at Monterrey 
and Corpus Christi to consider and make 
recommendations with regard to the 
most pressing economic problems calling 
for the immediate joint action of the two 
countries. The Commission, with the 
approval of the two Presidents, assumed 
the name of its predecessor Commission. 

The previous Commission had found 
that Mexico’s economy had become un- 
balanced by reason of wartime condi- 
tions. On the one hand, Mexico was ex- 
porting a maximum amount of critical 
and strategic materials to the United 
States for the common war effort. On 
the other hand, because of the conver- 
sion of industry in the United States to 
war production and the cutting off of for- 
mer oversea sources of supply, Mexico 
was unable to obtain sufficient imports to 
adequately maintain its national econ- 
omy and at the same time to continue 
the flow of war materials to the United 
Nations. 

The Commission determined that the 
economic development of Mexico along 
sound lines, with such amounts of ma- 
terial and equipment from the United 
States as could be made available with- 
out interfering with the war effort and 
the essential needs of other friendly 
countries, would do much to meet Mexi- 


co’s wartime economic problems, as well 
as those to be faced in the immediate 
post-war period. 

The Commission therefore, after con- 
voking sponsors of prospective public and 
private projects and after a thorough 
consultation with them concerning Mex- 
ico’s immediate needs for economic de- 
velopment, prepared its so-called Mini- 
mum 1944 Program. This program in- 
cluded the important projects submitted 
by the interested parties, and consisted 
of 20 projects with an over-all total cost 
of approximately $24,000,000 (120,000,000 
pesos). Smaller projects submitted, with 
an over-all total cost of approximately 
$9,000,000 (45,000,000 pesos) , were turned 
over to the Mexican Comite Coordinator 
de las Importaciones for its recommenda- 
tions. 

Practically all of the materials and 
equipment required for the projects in 
the Minimum 1944 Program have been 
licensed, and arrangements have been 
concluded to the end that they will be 


made available. Most projects are aj. 
ready under construction. 

To consider Mexico’s long-term capital 
goods requirements, the Commission ap- 
pointed a joint Subcommittee on Indus- 
trial Development in April 1944. This 
Subcommittee, after a study of the ap- 
plications and proposals made by the in- 
terested parties, submitted to the Com- 
mission in June of 1944, a comprehensive 
report of Mexico’s programs in the power 
and irrigation fields, and substantial in- 
formation as to other phases of its needs 
for future economic development, The 
Subcommittee estimated that according 
to projects and suggestions considered, 
Mexico will need in the areas studied a 
minimum of capital equipment from 
abroad valued at approximately $94- 
000,000 (470,000,000 pesos) through 1947, 
and $43,000,000 (215,000,000 pesos) in 
1948 and the immediate subsequent years 
for projects of major significance to its 
economic development which have an 











possible to establish in the world. 








acterized by the same spirit of frank cooperation which made possible the creation 
of the Mexican-American Commission for Economic Cooperation and the satisfactory 
performance of its duties in the midst of abnormal conditions. 

I take pleasure in expressing to you my conviction that every effort of our Govern- 
ments to augment their mutual assistance will be of inestimable value in further 
strengthening the cordial relations of our people and a valuable contribution towards 
the construction of new foundations of peace and justice which we hope it will be 


I renew, Your Excellency, the assurances of my consideration and sincere friendship. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT MANUEL AVILA CAMACHO TO 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


My Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: The Mexican-American Commission for Economic Coopera- 
tion has placed in my hands, as it has also placed in those of Your Excellency, a 
Report which it submits on the result of its efforts from its formation in September 
1943 to the present, supplemented by appropriate documentation and enclosures. 

At the same time, the delegates of the Mexican Government who form a part of 
the Commission have given me a detailed account of the results of their activities 
and of the frank, friendly, and efficient collaboration rendered in the fulfillment of 
their duties by their American colleagues and by other officials of the United States 
Government with whom they were in constant contact. 

The modifications made necessary by the course of the war in the system estab- 
lished by the Government of Your Excellency to control emergency economic rela- | 
tions, prompted the recommendation that the work of the Commission be discon- 
tinued “sine die,” which recommendation was deemed timely by both Governments. 

Therefore, it is with pleasure that I express to Your Excellency my sincere satis- 
faction with the achievements of the Mexican-American Commission which was able, 
to the fullest extent possible under the critical conditions caused by war, to translate 
into practical results the recommendations formulated by the previous commission. 

The Mexican-American Commission for Economic Cooperation leaves in our hands 
a program of greater scope, the fulfillment of which has scarcely begun and which 
should be carried out in the years to come in accordance with the new methods of 
exportation which the Government of the United States has established in its 
administrative organization looking toward the return of international trade to 
normal channels. It is my hope that the execution of this program will be char- 








MANUEL AVILA CAMACHO. 
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estimated total over-all cost of $383,000,- 
000 (1,915,000,000 pesos). 

The report of the Subcommittee on In- 
dustrial Development has been consid- 
ered by the Commission and accepted and 
made available to the two Governments, 
the Commission urging them to fulfill 
the recommendations contained in the 
report. The Commission believes that 
this report will be of great value to the 
two Governments in such further joint 
economic activities as they may deter- 
mine to be necessary, or desirable, in the 
years to come. Moreover, this report 
points the way to the realization of major 
portions of Mexico’s development pro- 
gram. 

The Commission has approved a total 
of 58 development projects of which 20 
were the total of major projects sub- 
mitted for the Minimum 1944 Program, 
31 were included in the Long Range Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Industrial 
Development, and 7 were important mis- 
cellaneous projects. The greater part of 
the required equipment for these projects 
is now either in Mexico or in the process 
of being manufactured for delivery. Its 
purchase is being financed entirely by 
private enterprise, preponderantly Mexi- 
can, or, in the case of public works, such 
as electric power, irrigation and drainage, 
by the Mexican Government. 

The Commission has conferred with 
businessmen of both countries regarding 
the formulation and development of 
sound projects with the participation of 
both Mexican and United States capital 
when appropriate, and has rendered 
every possible assistance to the sponsors 
of such projects. However, the primary 
assistance which this Commission has 
been able to render, after previous study 
and industrial planning, has been in the 
obtaining of priorities and export licenses 
to the end that materials required for 
these projects have been made available 
as promptly as possible, consistent with 
the war effort, and the needs of other 
friendly countries. 

Following the previous Commission’s 
recommendations, the Commission has 
also reviewed the general requirements 
(i. e., requirements not related to spe- 
cific projects) of Mexico for commodi- 
ties in short supply and has urged re- 
visions in allocations from the United 
States, on the basis of changed conditions 
in Mexico, or on the basis of data here- 
tofore not available. This additional in- 
formation on Mexico’s requirements has 
been most useful to the war agencies 
and, in view of such information, cer- 
tain allocations have been increased or 
established for additional products. 

To carry out its functions with re- 
gard to immediate problems in broad 
fields of economic development, Subcom- 
mittees of the Commission, in addition to 
that on Industrial Development already 
referred to, made studies and recom- 
mendations in the following fields: Agri- 
culture, aviation, highway transporta- 
tion, and tourism. Briefly summarized, 
these Subcommittees carried out their 
objectives in the following manner. 

Agriculture —Largely through the ef- 
forts of this Subcommittee, a program 
was drawn up under which the Banco 
Nacional de Credito Ejidal, S. A., placed 
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LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO 
PRESIDENT MANUEL AVILA CAMACHO 


My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am pleased to learn of the successful completion of the 
work of the Mexican-American Commission for Economic Cooperation, which has 
so constructively carried out within the past 16 months the recommendations of its 
Similarly named predecessor Commission. It appears to me that both of these Com- 
missions have fulfilled the aims which we expressed in our conversations in Monterrey 
and Corpus Christi in 1943 when we agreed to appoint the first Commission to study 
and make recommendations for the maintenance and intensification of economic 
cooperation between the Goverment of Mexico and the Government of the United 
States. 

We of the United Nations are today still engaged in the greatest and, insofar as 
its implications are concerned, the most significant war in history, toward the vic- 
torious conclusion of which our manpower and natural resources, our industrial 
production, our wealth are dedicated, so that our armed forces may effectively and 
speedily end the world-wide suffering and devastation. Through such efforts and 
sacrifices we of the Americas have been spared much of the destruction and misery 
of total war which have devastatingly affected many other countries. 

I have long noted the very extensive contributions of Mexico to the war effort 
of the United Nations. Throughout the war Mexico has maintained a continuous 
flow of strategic materials to the United States. Furthermore, the thousands of 
Mexican workers who have come to the United States have performed essential serv- 
ices and have done much toward alleviating the critical manpower shortage in agri- 
culture and railroad transportation. 

In spite of the demands of war upon all the resources of the United States, it is 
a source of satisfaction to my Government that it has been able to carry out its 
pledge under the resolution of the Third Consultative Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
held at Rio de Janeiro in 1942 for the Maintenance of the Internal Economies of 
the American Nations. Although in 1943 and 1944 the industry of the United States, 
through conversion and expansion, was primarily engaged in the production of war 
materials, it was nevertheless possible to make available and supply to Mexico for 
its consumption needs and the maintenance of its economy more products in those 
years than during any similar period of time in the trade between the two countries. 
I am also gratified to know that in 1944, a year of tremendous demands upon the 
industry and economy of the United States, my country was able to meet the require- 
ments of Mexico for materials and equipment for the maintenance and development 
of its economy in amounts greater than it had received from all world sources in 
any year preceding the war. 

The fulfillment of immediate and long-range plans for the improvement of trans- 
portation, the extension of elecgric power, irrigation, and other public works, the 
sound expansion and diversification of industrial plant capacity, and the supplying 
of the necessary equipment required therefor, gave added momentum to the increas- 
ing purchasing power of the Mexican people and the sound expansion of trade 
between our two countries. 

The Mexican-American Commission for Economic Cooperation has played an im- 
portant role, not only in assisting in obtaining materials and equipment for Mexico’s 
economic development, but also in focusing attention on the significance of this 
development, its problems, and its requirements for still greater expansion when 
peace comes. 

The American members of the Commission inform me that their relations with 
their Mexican colleagues have been characterized by a spirit of full collaboration and 
deep understanding. In the same spirit of mutual collaboration which characterized 
our conversations at Monterrey and Corpus Christi nearly 2 years ago, I believe that 
the Mexican-American Commission for Economic Cooperation has successfully car- 
ried forward its work of furthering economic collaboration between our two countries 
and I approve its recommendation that it now adjourn “sine die.” 

It is my conviction that the basis of sound collaboration between our two countries 
in the economic field which has been so fruitfully begun through the work of this 
Commission, now terminating its task, may be widened in the years to come to the 
mutual benefit of both countries and peoples. 

I renew to Your Excellency the assurances of my highest consideration and warmest 


_ friendship. 


Very sincerely yours, . 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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orders in the United States for approxi- 
mately $3,200,000 (16,000,000 pesos) of 
agricultural machinery and repair parts, 
nearly all of which have been shipped 
to Mexico. The work of this Subcom- 
mittee brought out the need of resolv- 
ing many technical agricultural prob- 
lems affecting the two countries, and to 
this end, a separate Mexican-United 
States Agricultural Commission was 
appointed by President Manuel Avila 
Camacho and President Roosevelt, and 
began its activities in June of 1944. 


Aviation.—The Subcommittee on Avia- 
tion has achieved its objectives in a two- 
fold manner. Throughout the period of 
its activities in Mexico, much useful ad- 
vice and counsel was given to the Mexi- 
can airlines on operation, maintenance 
and equipment problems particularly 
difficult of solution considering the war- 
time scarcity of repair parts and equip- 
ment. In addition, through the efforts 
of the Subcommittee, 21 used planes were 
located and obtained in the United States 
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for service on Mexican commercial air- 
lines. 

Highway transportation—As in the 
case of the Subcommittee on Aviation, 
the Subcommitte on Highway Transpor- 
tation provided much helpful guidance 
and made recommendations to the ap- 
propriate agencies of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment toward the solution of truck 
transportation problems and the further 
development of sound highway transpor- 
tation policies. 

Tourism.—The labors of the Subcom- 
mittee on Tourism were naturally pointed 
toward the post-war growth of the 
tourist industry, since the promotion of 
travel for pleasure on wartime congested 
facilities is neither feasible nor desir- 
able. Considerable useful information 
was compiled which was made available 
to both Governments together with 
recommendations designed to encourage 
and facilitate tourist travel after the war. 
It is estimated by the Subcommittee that 
the tourist industry, which was already 
of major significance before the war, will 
approach an annual volume of business 
of around $50,000,000 (250,000,000 pesos) . 

It is the policy of the Government of 
the United States to return to normal 
conditions, eliminating wartime controls, 
as rapidly as the war situation will per- 
mit. Many such controls have already 
been eliminated. The allocation of ma- 
terials and equipment is now governed 
much less by the assignment of priority 
ratings and the issuance of export li- 
censes than in the past, and eventually 
these controls will disappear altogether. 
Export licenses are being issued for ma- 
terials for projects whenever such action 
does not cause interference with the war 
effort. Therefore, the Commission be- 
lieves that it has completed the wartime 
function for which it was created and it 
respectfully submits to the Government 
of the United Mexican States and the 
Government of the United States of 
America that it adjourn “sine die.” The 
Commission believes that it has carried 
out the recommendations of the previous 
Commission to the maximum extent pos- 
sible during the present emergency and 
considers that its work has contributed 
substantially to the economic develop- 
ment of Mexico and has constituted an 
achievement in the light of difficult war- 
time conditions. The Commission hopes 
that its work may contribute much to- 
ward the growth of Mexico’s economic 
structure and that it may pave the way 
toward further development, thereby 
bettering the purchasing power of the 
Mexican people and their general stand- 
ard of living, and stimulating mutually 
advantageous commercial relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 

The Commission has received through- 
out, the generous and understanding col- 
laboration of both Governments. The 
Commission further hopes that the com- 
pletion of its work will constitute another 
forward step in the practical application 
of the Good Neighbor Policy. 


MeExIco, D. F., 
January, 1945. 


The Commission holds its final meeting 
on the morning of January 29, 1945, in 
Mexico City. 
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Economic Expansion 
in the Other 


Americas 


(Continued from p. 9) 


studies showing the correlation between 
the volume of the trade of Mexico and 
Brazil, and the gross national product 
of the United States. These studies in- 
dicate a close relationship between the 
volume of the trade of these two coun- 
tries and the industrial activity of the 
United States. If, therefore, the United 
States is able to maintain in the post- 
war period a high level of production, 
it appears certain that the trade of the 
other American republics with the United 
States and the world as a whole will ex- 
pand greatly. Should the gross national 
product of the United States, for ex- 
ample, be maintained at $175,000.000,000 
in the post-war period, Brazilian trade, 
it is estimated, would reach the large 
figure of 17,500,000 tons, as compared 
with 9,000,000 in 1939 and 7,500,000 in 
1940. It is also estimated that the trade 
in Mexico would reach nearly 12,000,000 
tons, as compared with 6,500,000 in 1937 
and 5,000,000 in 1940. Should the trade 
of these two countries be maintained at 
such high levels, it is not difficult to en- 
visage a demand for imported capital 
goods in the first 10 post-war years of 
$2,000,000,000 in Brazil and $1,000,000,000 
in Mexico, or one-half of the total esti- 
mated for the 20 countries combined. 


Conclusion 


The problem of economic development 
in the other American republics is at- 
tracting wide attention throughout the 
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Hemisphere, among both businessmen 
and governments. In May of 1944, the 9] 
National Commissions of the Inter- 
American Development Commission helq 
their first conference, for the avowed 
purpose of developing a program to pro- 
mote such development for the benefit of 
all. Many of the resolutions adopted at 
that conference are now being imple- 
mented by the National Commissions ang 
the governments of their countries, Press 
statements indicate that the Fourth 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers to be held 
shortly in Mexico City will devote con. 
siderable attention to the economic prob- 
lems of the Hemisphere. In addition, the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union has issued a call for a Technica) 
Economic Conference of the American 
republics to be held on June 15, Inas- 
much as the economic development of the 
other American republics, if properly 
conceived and executed, can contribute 
materially to the well-being of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and to the world at large 
it may be assumed that the subject will 
receive careful consideration at both of 
these meetings. 





New Carpet Factory in Chile 
May Not Import Wool 


A new carpet factory was put into 
operation during October in Santiago, 
Chile. Monthly production is reported 
between 800 and 900 square meters, but 
the owners expect to increase capacity 
within the next 2 years until 200 looms 
are in use. Current supplies of wool are 
received from Argentina; however, if 
Magallanes wool is found to be suitable, 


importation probably will be discon- 
tinued. 
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Swiss Textiles in Wartime 


NDUSTRIALIZATION got an early 

foothold in Switzerland. At the dawn 
of the seventeenth century that country 
and England shared the distinction of 
being the two greatest manufacturing 
nations of the world. 

Textiles played an important part in 
that development in Switzerland. Man- 
ual operations predominated for many 
years, but about the end of the eighteenth 
century mechanical methods were intro- 
duced and progressed with unusual ra- 
pidity. Mechanization of the textile in- 
dustry, and other industries as well, re- 
ceived a tremendous impetus through the 
use of water power and, later, electricity, 
so lavishly available from the country’s 
numerous streams and waterfalls. 

Textile manufacturing plants have had 
a further natural advantage in that most 
of them are located in regions where 
climate is so favorable that it is not 
necessary to resort to the production of 
artificial humidity in the course of man- 
ufacture. 

All branches of the textile industry are 
highly developed in Switzerland, and the 
products are world famous for their fine- 
ness and high quality of workmanship. 
Practically all firms produce more than 
can be disposed of domestically, and are 
singularly dependent on foreign trade. 
Exports and imports, details of which ap- 
pear in a later portion of this article, 
almost balance each other, particularly 
in the case of piece goods. This results 
from the fact that some countries follow 
the practice of sending piece goods to 
Switzerland for finishing or embroider- 
ing, and for reexport. 


Silk Industry Important 


Silk normally comprises the most im- 
portant branch of the Swiss textile in- 
dustry. All phases of the work, from the 
culture of the cocoon to the finished 
frock, are carried on in the country, at 
least to some extent. 

Silkworms are raised on a limited scale 
in the southern part of the country, in 
the canton of Ticino. The silk is of ex- 
cellent quality but is sufficient to supply 
only a small proportion of the industry’s 
requirements. Until Russia became in- 
volved in the present war, large quanti- 
ties were imported from Japan by way 
of Siberia. Later, Switzerland was de- 
pendent upon Italy for raw silk, occasion- 
ally obtaining small quantities which 
that country might have available for ex- 
port after having first filled the demands 
of the Nazi war industry. Early in 1943 
arrangements were made in Rome for 
delivery of 80,000 kilograms of raw silk 
In addition to 58,000 kilograms which 
were outstanding from 1941. Small quan- 
tities trickled across the frontier until 
Italy became a war theater in September 
1943. Minute quantities also came in 
from Bulgaria from time to time. 


By Marcaret E. Wamsscanss, Indus- 
trial Projects Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


Raw silk is imported into Switzerland, 
thrown into yarn, dyed, and woven into 
cloth. Until recent years, much weaving 
was done in the homes, but privately 
owned hand looms have decreased in di- 
rect proportion to the extension of me- 
chanical looms in the factories. At pres- 
ent commercial production is almost en- 
tirely a factory industry conducted on 
power looms, with the exception of the 
weaving of bolting cloth used for fine 
sifting of flour and talcum. 


BOLTING-CLOTH MANUFACTURE 


Records indicate that bolting cloth was 
first made in the Netherlands from wool; 
but later, silk was found to be more suit- 
able. In 1830, this type of weaving was 
introduced into Switzerland, where its 
rapid development soon made that coun- 
try the largest supplier in the world. 

Silk bolting cloth has never been pro- 
duced successfully on power looms, and, 
consequently, could not be woven profit- 
ably in the United States. Only the 
highest-grade silk is used. It is* care- 
fully selected and double thrown into a 
fine, hard-twist organzine which is partly 
degummed before weaving. Utmost 
care, developed through years of experi- 
ence, must be exercised to produce an 
absolutely even, strong, elastic, open- 
mesh fabric. The cloth is not dyed, and 
it retains all the natural gum remaining 





Courtesy Official Information Bureau 
of Switzerland. 


A specimen of the beautiful laces made at 
St. Gall, Switzerland. 


in the thrown silk. It is sold in different 
grades, according to the degree of fine- 
ness required for the various siftings. 
Since it is not produced in the United 
States, and it is absolutely’ essential in 
flour milling, bolting cloth for milling 
purposes is the only item of silk manu- 
facture which has been on the free list 
in every United States tariff since 1857. 

Export statistics show that 66,789 
pounds of bolting cloth were shipped 
out of Switzerland in 1939. In that year 
the United States imported 20,270 
pounds, valued at $586,731, for milling 
purposes, of which 16,122 pounds ($493,- 
767) came from Switzerland. In the fol- 
lowing year 13,214 pounds ($383,126) 
were imported, of which Switzerland sup- 
plied 11,157 pounds ($339,487). Imports 
in 1941 totaled 18,120 pounds ($568,151), 
Switzerland’s share amounting to 17,783 
pounds ($561,855). 

Smaller quantities of bolting cloth are 
imported into the United States for 
screen printing, sign painting, and sim- 
ilar uses. These, however, are covered 
by the tariff. 


OTHER SILK ARTICLES PRODUCED 


The weaving of silk ribbons was begun 
in Switzerland in the sixteenth century, 
and developed rapidly. In 1942 many 
plants changed over to production of 
more essential articles, because of re- 
duced markets for ribbons during war- 
time. However, late reports indicated 
that there is a renewal of interest in the 
production of this commodity. 

In September 1940, the silk industry 
operated 854 Schiffli machines (525 auto- 
matic and 329 pantograph) and 886 hand 
machines. 

In normal times about nine-tenths of 
total production of the Swiss silk indus- 
try is exported, the domestic market 
being supplied by the remaining one- 
tenth and by importation of miscella- 
neous types of fabrics not woven in the 
country. Silk fabrics made in Zurich 
have for many years been in particular 
demand all over the world. 

In 1939 Swiss manufacturers imported 
items (in kilograms) as follows: Silk 
waste, 465,627; combed and raw silk, 517,- 
731; floss and yarn, 352,915; silk fabrics, 
1,017,360; ribbons, 46,231; laces and em- 
broideries, 26,693. Exports in the same 
year consisted of: Silk waste, 233,061 
kilograms; combed and raw silk, 232,485; 
floss and yarns, 517,029; silk fabrics, 1,- 
386,770; ribbon, 204,106; and laces and 
embroideries, 179,742. 

Many silk mills have been established 
in other countries by the Swiss industry, 
particularly in Germany, France, Italy, 
and the United States. Strange as it 
may seem, in 1912 the total number of 
looms operated by Swiss industries in 
other countries exceeded those of Switz- 
erland itself. 








| 
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Courtesy of Hutzli 


Weaving is an important occupation of the women in the Kiental, Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. 


Manufacture of Rayon 


Attempts to manufacture rayon were 
first made in 1895, but no real develop- 
ments were evident until 1903 when the 
first two rayon mills were built. Opera- 
tions by these two mills were discontin- 
ued in 1905 and 1906, but in 1905 another 
firm entered the field, and was the sole 
producer until 1912. That company 
erected a second factory in 1923, and an- 
other establishment began production in 
1925, followed by two others. 

It may be interesting to note that a 
plant now producing rayon is numbered 
among the oldest manufacturing enter- 
prises in all Europe, its existence dating 
back to 1420 when it functioned as a flour 
mill. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when Swiss embroideries were 
in demand all over the world, this con- 
cern discontinued flour milling and en- 
tered the embroidery field. Within 15 
years branches were established else- 
where in Europe and in the Western 
Hemisphere. When the embroidery in- 
dustry hit a temporary decline, about 
1925, the plant became interested in 
rayon and erected a small spinning plant 
which was soon enlarged. By 1939 daily 
production was estimated at 7,000 kilo- 
grams. 

The rapid development of the rayon 
industry is indicated by the fact that in 
1915 annual production did not exceed 
150,000 kilograms; by 1923 it had risen 
to 1,500,000; in 1937, to 5,500,000; and in 
1941, to 7,500,000 kilograms. Normally, 


from 60 to 70 percent was exported, but 
only 2,500,000 kilograms (3313 percent) 
of the 1941 production left the country. 
Until the third quarter of 1944, when 
imports of cellulose from Sweden were 
drastically reduced, rayon manufac- 
turers experienced less wartime difficulty 
than other textile manufacturers in ob- 
taining raw materials. In 1938 only 
10,000 tons of sulphite cellulose were im- 
ported from Sweden. Imports of this 
item increased to 30,000 tons in 1940, 
however, and to 56,000 tons in 1941. 
Switzerland’s first rayon staple fiber 
plant, which had a daily capacity of from 
7,000 to 8,000 kilograms, began commer- 
cial operations in 1941. Later a pulping 
plant was erected for the conversion of 
domestic pine into cellulose, because im- 
portation of this raw material had be- 
come rather uncertain. Another staple 
fiber plant, recently placed in operation 
by this firm, has a capacity of from 15,000 
to 20,000 kilograms per day. A third 
plant with an initial daily capacity of 
3,000 kilograms also has been established. 
In 1942 the combined output of rayon 
filament and spun-rayon yarn reached 
16,500,000 kilograms, and in 1943 a total 
of 18,000,000 kilograms was attained. 
During these 2 years only about 20 per- 
cent.of the filament yarn was exported, 
and the entire quantity of spun-rayon 
yarn was absorbed by domestic mills. 
In Switzerland stockings are made al- 
most exclusively from rayon. 
Rayon and staple fiber have never been 
so widely accepted in Switzerland as in 
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other countries. They are stil] looked 
upon as artificial silk fibers, which are at 
present doing a splendid job as substj- 
tutes for the almost unobtainable cotton 
and wool. Rayon became more widely 
used after late 1940, however, when cot- 
ton and wool textiles were rationed. 
Staple fiber, as an admixture with vege. 
table and animal fibers, has helped im. 
measurably to stretch the dwindling 
stocks. 

Late in 1944 the Government began 
studying the possibilities of subsidizing 
the post-war export of textiles made of 
staple fiber which manufacturers were 
unable to sell on the domestic market. 

After the war ends, rayon and staple- 
fiber manufacturers undoubtedly wil] 
find themselves more dependent upon ex- 
port outlets than will any other of Switz- 
erland’s many textile industries, at least 
until such time as man-made fibers have 
overcome the prejudiced ideas that they 
are merely substitutes for “real” fibers, 


Cotton Spinning and Weaving 


Cotton spinning and weaving were in- 
troduced into Switzerland early in the 
seventeenth century, and developed con- 
sistently, particularly in the northeastern 
cantons. 

Most of the yarn produced in the coun- 
try is consumed by domestic weaving 
mills which make practically every type 
of cotton goods. These mills had de- 
veloped a lively export trade until cut 
off by the war. Fearing that strained 
relations in Europe might eventually 
lead to armed conflict, the industry as 
early as 1938 instituted a program of im- 
porting huge quantities of raw cotton. 
Consequently, mills were adequately sup- 
plied for a time, but as successive sources 
of raw cotton became inaccessible and 
imports were practically at a standstill, 
cotton spinning and weaving became an 
almost unknown industry. 

Before the war cotton mills normally 
consumed about 11,000 bales (of 500 
pounds each) monthly. In the 1940-41 
fiscal year, 95,700 bales (about 21,750 
tons) were received under navicerts. In 
1942 very few shipments got through, 
some having been on the way for as long 
as 8 months. 

As of July 31, 1939, there were 1,253,562 
spindles in operation (320,412 mule and 
933.150 ring spindles). A year later a 
slight increase was noted when 320,674 
mule and 933,600 ring spindles were used, 
or a total of 1,254,274. At present most 
cotton mills are working at from 15 to 
30 percent of capacity, spinning staple 
fiber. However, as staple fiber thread is 
thicker than cotton thread, the finer 
spindles cannot be employed. 

Negotiations were instituted late in 
1944 to obtain navicerts for the importa- 
tion of 3,000 tons of cotton from South 
America. Since actual needs are for at 
least 30,000 tons, cotton from any source 
would be acceptable. 


W ool Manufactures 


Sheep breeding has never been an im- 
portant industry in Switzerland, and do- 
mestic mills formerly depended upon im- 
ported wool for about 98 percent of their 
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requirements. As supplies dwindled and 
demands for raw wool became more in- 
sistent, many farmers added sheep rais- 
ing to their other duties. In April 1943 
there were about 203,700 head of sheep 
in the country, an increase of slightly 
more than 4 percent compared with April 
of the preceding year. A check in April 
1944 indicated that 209,100 sheep were 
being raised. 

Woolen articles manufactured in 
Switzerland include fine fabrics for 
women’s clothing, pure and mixed wools 
for men’s and women’s suits, shag fab- 
rics, blankets, carpets, and felt goods. 
The hosiery trade produces woolen un- 
derwear, steckings, sports and fancy ar- 
ticles for the domestic market, and fine 
knitted goods for foreign trade. 

In 1944 the shortage of wool became 
so acute that manufacturers used an 
admixture of as high as 60 to 70 percent 
of spun-rayon fiber, in addition to every 
available bit of wool shoddy. Large 
quantities of wool were purchased abroad 
and paid for, but delivery could not be 
made because transportation to Switzer- 
land was impossible, either through the 
Mediterranean or to some European At- 
lantic coast port, necessitating the long 
overland journey through Portugal and 
Spain or France. As soon as hostilities 
cease, importers expect to obtain large 
quantities. However, manufacturers 
allege that it will take almost a year 
before wool fabrics will be available to 
the clothing trade and will reach the 
ultimate consumer. 


Swiss Embroidery Famous 


The Swiss embroidery industry is 
centered in eastern Switzerland, and has 
long been an important factor in world 
markets. Unfortunately this industry 
is unusually susceptible to world upsets 
and any cut in purchases abroad imme- 
diately affects thousands of workers. 
This can be readily understood when it 
is considered that in 1942 and early 1943 
about 80 percent of the output was ex- 
ported. Of course, the total quantity 
exported was far below that of pre-war 
years. In 1939 exports of embroideries 
amounted to 3,107,280 pounds, valued at 
28,906,000 francs. These included goods 
imported to be finished and later re- 
exported. 

Beautiful hand-wrought laces and em- 
broideries are produced in practically 
every community. Intricate designs are 
expertly carried out by women and girls, 
from the very young to the very old. 
Their handwork rightfully enjoys a 
world-wide reputation and is in great 
demand in most population centers of 
the globe. 

At the end of 1942 an inventory was 
taken of all fine muslins, and a portion 
of these was reserved for embroidery ex- 
porters, allotments being made on the 
basis of existing and probable orders. 
Whenever possible, fabrics of rayon and 
staple fiber were used to compensate for 
the scarcity of cotton muslins or linen 
fabrics. Manufacturers resorted to a 
further conservation measure, by intro- 
ducing more richly embroidered articles. 
Heavier embroidery was concentrated on 
&small space. These articles could have 
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enjoyed a brisk export demand, but 
would-be purchasers were restrained by 
government restrictions in their own 
countries where import permits for so- 
called luxury or nonessential items were 
strictly limited. In addition, many coun- 
tries established price ceilings under 
which Swiss embroideries could not be 
profitably sold, because of the high cost 
of raw materials and increased manu- 
facturing expenses. 


Other Textile Manufactures 


The linen industry, celebrated for its 
high-quality product, gained importance 
in Switzerland in the fourteenth century. 
The industry is now hampered by the 
acute shortage of linen and cotton yarns. 
Three spinning mills have been produc- 
ing thick variety hemp yarns, but the 
greater part of the output has been used 
by the Swiss Army. Although before the 
war some fine and medium hemp yarns 
were imported from Italy for civilian 
consumption, the quantity has never 
been sufficient, and increasing amounts 
of rayon, staple fiber, and paper yarns 
are being used. 

Another highly important export in- 
dustry is straw-plaiting for hats. The 
straw-braid industry had 1,757 em- 
ployees at the close of 1941. High- 
quality millinery is made from hemp, 
rayon, cotton, horsehair, or straw. 
Particularly worthy of mention are the 
pedaline, star, and viscose braids and 
hats of all kinds. Women’s winter hats 
at present are dependent almost entirely 
on domestic production of rabbit hair. 

A group of Basel industrialists regently 
agreed to sponsor the Italian manufac- 
turers of a well-known brand of felt hats 
who wished to establish a factory in 
Switzerland. The town of Giubiasco on 
the Swiss-Italian frontier was chosen 
because it promised the factory freedom 
from taxation for 10 years. 


Operating Under Difficulties 


All branches of the Swiss textile and 
clothing industries, which comprised ap- 
proximately 1,356 factories in 1944, have 
been carrying on under difficulties, some 
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Courtesy Official Information Bureau 
of Switzerland. 

“The lady and the rose tree.” A specimen of 

the exquisite hand embroideries turned 
out at Appenzell, Switzerland. 
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being harder hit than others. Plants 
have made every effort not to dismiss 
workers, preferring to run shorter shifts 
or to close down from time to time, pos- 
sibly for several weeks. When employees 
retire because of old age, they are not 
replaced. : 

Because foreign contracts are so vital, - 
all efforts have been made to continue 
trade with as many countries as possible, 
despite the European blockade, curtailed 
ocean transportation, and disrupted rail 
and motor lines through Europe. An im- 
portant step in that direction was the 
acquisition of a Swiss merchant marine 
in 1941. The oceangoing vessels of this 
inland country in 1942 comprised 11 ships 
and 8 chartered Greek vessels. Sailings 
were announced to all belligerents, and 
ships crossed the seas with all lights 
burning at night. 

Accelerated war activities in 1943 and 
1944 almost counteracted the efforts of 
the proud Swiss merchant marine, how- 
ever. Goods could be delivered at neu- 
tral ports, but remained there because 
of the long, laborious overland route 
through Portugal and Spain. Late in 
1944 efforts were being made to obtain 
a tentative agreement to meve Swiss 
freight trains and trucks through France 
to the Spanish frontier to pick up mer- 
chandise which had accumulated there. 
An arrangement of this nature would, of 
course, be of great benefit to the material- 
hungry Swiss textile industry. 





Experiments With Soybeans 
on the Gold Coast 


Farmers on the Gold Coast, West 
Africa, are being encouraged to grow 
soybeans, states the foreign press. After 
testing many varieties of soybeans, the 
Gold Coast Agricultural Department has 
selected four which. have yielded good 
crops, and farmers are being asked to 
try the seed in one-quarter-acre fields. 

The seed is to be supplied free on ap- 
plication, and the Department is arrang- 
ing to have the African housewives test 
various ways of cooking the soybeans, so 
that demonstrations of the ceoked 
product may be given at harvesttime. 





Trees Distributed to Farms in 
Prairie Provinces ef Canada 


Nearly 200,000,000 deciduous trees have 
been distributed to more than 180,000 
farms in the Prairie Provinces of Canada 
since forestry stations were established 
at Indian Head and Sutherland in 1901. 
Distribution of evergreen trees from 
these stations began in 1910, and a total 
of more than 4,400,000 have been shipped 
to 27,300 farms during the past 34 years. 





A shortage of barrels for next season’s 
cure confronts the Scottish herring in- 
dustry, as a result of a scarcity of labor, 
says a British lumber journal. Sufficient 
wood is said to be available in Scotland 
for cutting staves. 
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Panama 
(From the U.S. Embassy, Panama) 


January retail sales in Panama City 
were estimated at from 10 to 20 percent 
lower than in January 1944, attributed to 
political events adversely affecting con- 
sumer buying during the first week and 
also to population shifts. The an- 
nouncement by the Panama Canal au- 
thorities of the need for 1,500 laborers 
for employment in the Canal Zone, how- 
ever, was encouraging to Panamanian 
merchants. Collections were satisfac- 
tory, and during the latter half of the 
month business appeared more prom- 
ising. 

Building activities continued to in- 
crease. Value of permits for private con- 
struction totaled $582,100 for Panama 
City and Colon in December, bringing 
the 1944 total to more than $9,500,000 as 
compared with less than $4,700,000 for 
1943, the best previous year. The Gov- 
ernment awarded contracts in January 
1945 for 47 new schools, to cost $1,176,- 
865, and other for a school at Chorrera, 
to cost $208,871. The Social Security 
Fund let a contract for a 96-apartment 
tenement at a cost $378,675. 

Imports for November, the latest 
month for which figures were available, 
reached the record value of $4,423,309, 
of which $3,070,522 was from the United 
States. November 1944 exports were 
valued at $358,656, as compared with 
$164,359 for November 1943. These in- 
cluded 203,000 stems of bananas and 505 
metric tons of abaca. Rubber exports 
to the United States for the year 1944 
totaled 816,726 pounds, as compared 
with 683,623 pounds in 1943. 

Bank deposits of individuals on Octo- 
ber 1, 1944, reached a new high of $62,- 
161,100. 

The National Government issued a de- 
cree establishing the national budget of 
$39,334,854 for the biennium 1945-46. 
Road-building and agricultural exten- 
sion programs have been approved and 
will require tractors, earth-moving ma- 
chinery, and agricultural equipment 
from the United States. At the invita- 
tion of the Panamanian Government, 
an engineer for an American construc- 
tion company arrived to make studies 
preparatory to submitting bids on a na- 
tional airport which it is estimated will 
cost from $4,000,000 to $7,000,000. 

Normal crops in rice, corn, coffee, 
sugarcane, and potatoes were forecast 
for 1945 by the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economy. The Government stated 
that an acute shortage of truck tires is 
handicapping road building and agricul- 
tural transportation as well as general 
transportation. 

Plans are being made for the compila- 
tion of a national census, an agricultural 
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census and other vital statistics of the 
Republic. The chamber of commerce 
annual report recommended establish- 
ment of a free-trading zone, the formu- 
lation of a commercial treaty with the 
United States, the revision of customs 
tariffs, and the reduction of freight rates 
as among the Republic’s most urgent 
problems in its commercial development. 


. 


Paraguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


January is always a slack month in 
Paraguay. It is the principal vacation 
period, and merchants utilize it to re- 
plenish their stocks, to make necessary 
repairs, and to prepare in general for 
the next buying season which starts the 
latter part of February. 

Continued lack of rain has adversely 
affected crops, particularly fruits and 
vegetables and, to a less extent, field 
crops. On the basis of area planted, cot- 
ton production this year is estimated 
at not more than 20 to 25 percent above 
that of last year, although the govern- 
ment had hoped for a 50 percent in- 
crease in production. 

No noticeable change has occurred in 
shipping. The levels of the Paraguay 
and Parana Rivers have varied little. 
Fair tonnage moves constantly, but 
boats are able to carry only a fraction of 
capacity. There is, however, no great 
backlog of shipping either in Asuncion or 
in Buenos Aires, although a considerable 
backlog is reported to exist in Monte- 
video. The lack of shipping facilities 
during the past year is reflected in ex- 
ports of quebracho extract which fell 
from a total of 44,243 metric tons in 1943 
to 27,875 metric tons in 1944. This lack 
of shipping facilities for quebracho ex- 
tract has been more pronounced north 
of Asuncion than from Asuncion to the 
world market. 

Aside from seasonal dullness, Para- 
guay still encounters difficulty in obtain- 
ing import products from the United 
States and Argentina. The value of 
Paraguayan imports for the first 11 
months of 1944 amounted to 35,200,000 
guaranies and the value of exports to 
37,100,000 guaranies, as compared with 
33,000,000 and 32,200,000 guaranies for 
the similar period in 1943. 

The meat situation in Asuncion con- 
tinued fairly satisfactory, but no agree- 
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ment has been reached between the 
meat-packing plants and the Parag. 
guayan Government with regard to their 
resumption of operations. Animals are 
in poor condition, and the outlook wil] 
not be promising unless pasturage js 
considerably improved. Normally, the 
meat-packing plants begin slaughtering 
early in February, but this year it is im- 
probable that they will commence before 
March. 

January was marked by labor unrest 
which culminated in an attempted gen- 
eral strike. The cost-of-living index for 
December was down slightly, having been 
estimated at 206, as compared with 209 
for November and 204 for December 1943. 
The general cost-of-living index for the 
year 1944 was 207 as compared with 190 
for 1943. By Executive decree of Janu- 
ary 22, 1945, the Ministry of Public 
Health and Social Welfare has been au- 
thorized to carry out a census in the 
capital city of Asuncion. 

Budget operations for 1944 were relg- 
tively satisfactory. A substantial amount 
has been paid on past deficits and 
through utilization of bank credits cov- 
ered by the issuance of treasury bonds 
to the amount of 5,000,000 guaranies, the 
government hopes to liquidate the accu- 
mulative deficit pertaining to ordinary 
budget operations up to January 1, 1945. 
Expenditures for 1945 are estimated at 
28,374,488 guaranies and revenues at 22,- 
910,000 guaranies. In 1944 expenditures 
were estimated at 23,100,000 guaranies 
and revenues at 14,100,000 guaranies. 
Estimates of expenditures usually exceed 
substantially the actual expenditures 
made, and estimated revenues are gen- 
erally less than actual revenues collected. 
Hence, the actual deficit at the end of 
each year is generally less than the 
budget estimates would indicate. The 
local press reported that collections by 
the port works of the City of Asuncion 
for the year 1944 up to December 13, 
totaled 1,000,000 guaranies and that ex- 
penditures totaled 363,000 guaranies, as 
compared with 1,000,000 guaranies and 
345,000 guaranies, respectively, in 1943. 

Gold and foreign exchange holdings 
of the Bank of Paraguay increased from 
25,700,000 to 31,400,000 guaranies, largely 
because of the liquidation of contracts 
covering cotton exports. Disregarding 
exporters’ commitments the total was 
28,800,000 guaranies, compared with 21,- 
900,000 guaranies at the end of No- 
vember. Bank of Paraguay deposits 
amounted to 30,400,000 guaranies in De- 
cember, aS compared with 29,000,000 
guaranies in November and 27,500,000 
guaranies in December 1943. Money in 
circulation amounted to 28,100,000 gua- 
ranies, as compared with 28,400,000 gua- 
ranies in November and _ 24,000,000 
guaranies in December 1943. 
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Aden 


Exchange and Finance 


Buying Rate for United States Dollars 
Increased.—The buying rate of the Na- 
tional Bank of India, Ltd., Aden, for 
United States dollars was increased from 
325 rupees per $100 (U. S. currency) to 
32544 rupees per $100 on November 22, 
1944, while the selling rate remained at 
335 rupees to $100. This change was 
made to correspond with a similar de- 
crease in the value of the Indian rupee 
in relation to the United States dollar 
in Bombay. According to Aden banking 
officials the reduction in transit time for 
the transaction of business between Bom- 
bay, London, and New York is respon- 
sible for raising the buying rate. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


1945 Budget.—The 1944 Argentine or- 
dinary budget estimates and the budgets 
of the autonomous institutions, as estab- 
lished by decree No. 18,228/43 of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, have been extended, with 
certain modifications, to 1945 by an 
Executive decree of December 28, 1944. 
The ordinary budget for 1945 is balanced 
at 1,413,335,000 pesos ($353,333,750) com- 
pared with 1,351,080,000 pesos ($337,770,- 
000) in 1944. Estimated revenues for the 
2 years are as follows: 





{In thousands of pesos} 
Item 1944 1945 
Customs and port dues 190, 000 124, 800 
Internal revenues 215,000 | 239, 700 
Territorial contribution 34, 000 35, 000 
Income taxes 340,000 | 404, 600 
Sales taxes 68, 000 69, 300 
Excess profits taxes 60,000 | —_ 65, 000 
Stamp taxes 105,000 | 115, 000 
Patents 2,000 | 2, 600 
Mining and petroleum royalties 14, 000 | 15, 000 
Inheritance taxes 30, 000 | 35, 000 
Various government interests 25, 000 25, 000 
Posts and telegraphs 49, 000 56, 000 
National lottery 23, 000 | 25, 000 
Exchange profits 22, 000 | 22, 000 
Taxes on horse racing 15, 000 | 20, 000 
Miscellaneous 159, O80 159, 335 


Total 1,351,080 | 1, 413, 335 





Appropriations for general adminis- 
tration in 1945 are subject to 5 percent 
reductions to be effected by each of the 
various ministries, in addition to over- 
all economies in the ordinary budget of 
100,000,000 pesos ($25,000,000) , the latter 
having been a feature of the 1944 budget 
a well. Comparative ordinary budget 
appropriations for 1944 and 1945 (after 
the 5 percent reductions on administra- 
tive items) are as follows: 


628121-—45 


{In thousands of pesos} 


























Item 1944 1945 
Congress__._. . = 3, 449 3, 277 
ee Re: aes 267, 358 257, 771 
Labor Secretary : 4, 865 11, 130 
Foreign Affairs and Worship-__. - 13, 631 15, 006 
Finanes........:.. a 45, 304 43, 170 
Justice and Public Instruction. 149, 706 143, 634 
National Council of Education... 144, 701 137, 400 
War: 
Ordinary expenses _ _ ----| 190,662 236, 409 
National Constabulary-.__-__| 20, 839 19, 797 
Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
el ly ee eat ater aL 6, 964 6, 616 
Aerotechnic Institute _ _ 7, 600 7, 220 
Total. __- | 226,065-| 270, 042 
Navy..-. | 115, 206 119, 239 
Agriculture and Secretary of In- | 
dustry and Commerce - - --_- 48, 932 43, 006 
Public Works : 37, 422 40, 757 
Total general administra- 

Sk. ‘ : | 1,056,639 | 1, 084, 432 
Public debt service --| 300, 707 331, 170 
Pensions and retirements___:_____| 66, 873 70, 872 
State contributions. . . --| 26, 861 26, 861 

Total | 1,451,080 | 1, 513,335 
Planned economies | 100,000 100, 000 


Total less planned econo- 
mies ‘ 


1, 351,080 | 1, 413, 335 





Budgets of the autonomous institutions 
included in decree 18,228/43 of December 
31, 1943, as extended with modifications 
to 1945, show total revenues of ,1,007,- 
900,000 pesos ($252,000,000) and expen- 
ditures of 651,100,000 pesos ($162,800,- 
000). The budgets of those autonomous 
institutions and special accounts author- 
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Textile Embroidery— 
Switzerland 


Swiss embroideries are famous 
the world over for their beauty and 
intricate designs. These young 
girls appear to be exchanging a few 
friendly secrets while busily en- 
gaged with their needlework. Tex- 
tile embroidery is an important in- 
dustry in Switzerland, where much 
of the work is done by hand by the 
women—from the very young to 
the very old. 























ized by special decrees during 1944 are 
to remain in effect, provisionally in the 
case of the special accounts, for 1945. 


Transport and Communication 


Freight and Passengers Carried on 
Railways.—Freight and passenger move- 
ment on the Argentine railways increased 
in the fiscal year 1943-44 compared with 
the preceding year, according to reports 
from that country. Freight carried dur- 
ing 1942-43 amounted to 50,888,000 tons 
and rose to 52,579,000 tons in 1943-44, 
tons per kilometer advanced from 17,- 
276,000 to 71,861,000, the total number of 
passengers increased from 189,526,000 to 
208,911,000, and the number of passen- 
gers per kilometer increased from 5,201,- 
000 to 5,816,000. 


Brazil 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import License Control Established for 
Specified Categories of Products.—An 
import license control system covering 
certain products has been established in 
Brazil, according to an announcement 
published in the Rio de Janeiro news- 
papers of January 23. The announce- 
ment was worded as follows: 


The Government through the Ministries 
of Finance and Foreign Affairs issued in- 
structions in an order establishing a previous 
import license control system covering cer- 
tain imported products, to be operative as 
long as the effects of the war continue, in 
order to assure the maintenance and devel- 
opment of the productive activities of the 
country, making them even more useful to 
the objectives of the United Nations. 

The order, which is signed by the Minis- 
ters of Finance and Foreign Affairs, expressly 
provides that this measure is not designed 
to protect uneconomic industries which can 
only subsist at the cost of permanent official 
favors and with prejudice to Brazilian con- 
sumers. 

The list of products the importation of 
which is subject to previous license control 
includes: Precious and semiprecious stones, 
glass and derivatives, refractory material, 
pottery manufactures, nonmetallic materials 
(manufactured and basic ores in general), 
ferro-alloys, semimanufactures of iron and 
steel and of nonferrous metals and alloys, 
steel mill products and manufactures of iron 
and steel, and machinery and equipment in 
general, except agricultural. 


- No notice has been received as to the 
effective date of the new system. Fur- 
ther details will be published as soon as 
they are received. 


Transport and Communication 


Improvements on Bananal Branch of 
Central do Brasil Railway.—Additional 
passenger service has been inaugurated 
on the Bananal branch of the Central 
do Brasil Railway to make connection 
with Sao Paulo trains. The Bananal 
branch runs southerly 17 miles from the 
station of Saudade, west of Barra Mansa 
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on the Sao Paulo line, to Bananal. Sleep- supply an appreciable amount of the regulated by the Jamaica Defense (Fj 000: 
ing quarters for train crews and office electric current needed by the Central nance) Board. Exporters and other r , the ¢ 
space for the superintendent are being do Brasil Railway in connection with cipients of exchange are required to as area 
provided at Bananal. further electrification problems. their exchange to designated banks at com, 
The existing track from Saudade to fixed rates. Authorization to purchase stitu 
Bananal is to be widened in gage from B ati h exchange for imports is granted only to of $ 
1 meter to 1.6 meters, and improvements ritis WV est holders of import licenses issued by the man 
effected in line and grade. Highways, . Imports, Exports, and Prices Board. Anot 
leading from the branch to sources of Indies Before carrying on business corre. as | 
ties, pone a woe ate will be im- spondence with a view to importing exte: 
proved and extended. The region around ; goods, importers must obtain the : | 
Bananal is a rich source of forest prod- Exchange and Finance ization of the Imports, Experts = with 
ucts, and an extension of the railway Exchange-Control System in Jamaica Prices Board, and must obtain an import tens! 
branch is projected to the Central do During 1944.—The exchange-control license from the same board prior to ary | 
Brasil Railway fazenda, Mambucaba, system inaugurated in Jamaica, British making final arrangements for an im- In 
which area has not only important forest West Indies, and in other parts of the port transaction. Exempt from these teria 
reserves but also hydraulic possibilities. British Empire early in the war was con- requirements are transactions not in ex. been 
A flow of considerable volume, falling tinued in Jamaica without change in cess of £10 ($40.10) and invoiving parcel- hom 
some 650 meters, can be developed to + 1944. Transactions in exchange are post shipments of certain commodities act. 
° from the United Kingdom. two 
Jamaica’s imports from the United incr 
comes wow exceeded exports to the thre 
: nite ates, despite the policy of ; ith 
Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today erence for goods from sterling aa type 
i ; countries and Canada which was fol- the 
[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] lowed by the granting of import permits fina) 
How Will an International Peace Organization Affect the Future Development of ya cee rai sy coon tree a 
Inter-American Organization? ited dollar exchange availabilities of the abur 
The future development of inter-American organization cannot be dis- r pomenar As ape 1904 that, . the first = 
sociated from the outcome of the present war, despite the fact that a minority to £2,046,434 (about $8,200 phot metic teres 
of the American nations are actively engaged in hostilities at the present pared with exports to the Unite a Posen will 
time. The anticipated participation of the United States and the Latin- PT £708.099 (ahout £2.043.006). ieee — 
American nations in the reconstruction of non-American areas and the of dollars from sources other th ceipts wad 
economic and cultural ties of all of the Americas with nations outside the ports were substantial ‘but the aia = vod 
American continent clearly demonstrate the impossibility of making hemi- approximate the adverse bal mo nO _ 
sphere isolation a long-term policy. Declarations of responsible statesmen maica on account of it “ ate Ja- joint 
in the United States and elsewhere on the continent furnish evidence, further, trade with the United eteten andise the | 
of a lack of intention to pursue any such policy. * * * The consequent shortage as dollars f aie 
The Moscow Declaration of November 1, 1943, made it perfectly clear that commercial imports was aggrav pe = wb 
the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and China intend that a general the fact that the Government ~ ui A : : 
international organization for the maintenance of peace and security shall a large amount of dollars for its “bulk rn : 
be established to deal with the problems of the post-war era. This does not purchases,” effected for the u " f whe 
of itself imply that regional organizations such as those which form a part controlling prices and reba the ¢ st my 
of the inter-American system will necessarily cease to exist. Indeed, regional of basic commodities . " = 
organisms may ultimately be found to supplement universal agencies to an Jamaica has not employed the device : 
important degree. It does imply, however, so far as the Americas are con- of differential rates of exchange for dif oo 
cerned, that the future development of continental agencies must be condi- ferent purposes and the buying and sell- mc 
tioned by the type of universal organization that is brought into being. It ing rates of $4 05 and $4.01 United States 7 
means that American regionalism can and should be closely coordinated with currency per pound respectively, h = 
such universal agencies as may be established. This will be the more easily remained in effect since jennie PA 194 
mer vere nd ae ee organization in the Americas has never constituted There was considerable discussion dur- whic 
The need for closer cooperation with other organizations outside the pe Pie ml anaes aa me Sttish —- : 
American system definitely appeared before the outbreak of this war. Co- West Indies, pegged to the United States Trad 
| operation between the American agencies and the League of Nations and dollar, but no action except the appoint- Otta 
other international organizations was discussed at some length at the Seventh ment of an advisory committee to study occu 
Conference, at the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, the proposals was taken area 
at the Eighth Conference, and in the Fifteenth (1934) and Sixteenth (1935) oe , war 
Assemblies of the League of Nations. There has also been considerable a pe 
cooperation between the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and the Health Canada Adm 
Office, between the Trade Advisor’s Office of the Pan American Union and the now 
International Labor Organization, and between the Institute of Intellectual . desir 
Cooperation and the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Excha nge a nd Finance othe 
Union, in addition to less regular contacts among other agencies. Significant ; P auth 
in this respect also is the fact that all of the proposals which have been made Ris ousing Loans Now Available.—The Thes 
for the establishment of an American league of nations in the past have Finance Minister of Canada announced acco 
foreseen close cooperation between the proposed inter-American institution on January 26 that loans are now avail- whet 
and the League of Nations. able to home builders under the provi- 
Regardless of the creation of universal agencies, two major questions are sions of the National Housing Act, which , 
posed with respect to the future development of the inter-American system. was passed by Parliament on August 10, 
These relate to (a) the functions which organs of the inter-American system 1944. Ce 
should perform and (b) the character of the agencies which should perform Of the $275,000,000 appropriated by Dut 
them, either independently or in collaboration with a more comprehensive the Housing Act, $100,000,000 may be f ' 
organization. advanced te approved lending institu- ree 
a tions in the making of loans for the con- is pr 
{From “The Problem of Inter-American Organization,” by M. Margaret Ball. struction of houses for prospective home cont 
Stanford University Press. Price $2.} owners. Up to $50,000,000 may be ad- wohe 
vanced for the construction of houses to culti 
be rented to tenants, and up to $20,000,- vital 
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000 may be granted to municipalities for 
the clearance of slum districts or blighted 
areas. To encourage the production of 
components for rural houses, lending in- 
stitutions will be provided with a total 
of $5,000,000, which may be loaned to 
manufacturers of building equipment. 
Another $100,000,000 has been earmarked 
as loans for the repair, alteration, and 
extension of existing houses. All of the 
Housing Act, except that part dealing 
with home improvement and home ex- 
tension loans, became effective on Janu- 
ary 18. 

In order to conserve labor and ma- 
terials, a temporary maximum limit has 
peen placed on the lending value of a 
home which may be financed under the 
act. For a single dwelling with one or 
two bedrooms, the upper limit is $6,000, 
increasing to $7,000 for a house with 
three bedrooms and to $8,000 for a house 
with four or more bedrooms. A similar 
type of limitation has been placed on 
the lending value of apartment houses 
financed under the act. The intention 
is to raise these maximum limits when 
and as materials and labor become more 
abundant. 

The loans will bear 41% percent in- 
terest. Seventy-five percent of each loan 
will be furnished by lending institu- 
tions—mainly insurance, mortgage, trust, 
and loan companies—and 25 percent by 
the Dominion government. The com- 
pany and the government will take a 
joint mortgage as security. In addition, 
the government gives the lending com- 
panies a limited guaranty against loss 
on their portion of the loan—a guaranty 
which varies in accordance with the size 
of the loan and location of the house. 
To encourage building of the most eco- 
nomical kind of housing accommodation 
and to make low-cost financing available 
throughout all parts of the country, the 
guaranties are largest for low-cost houses 
and for houses built in rural areas and 
remote communities. 

The construction of dwellings which 
these loans will make possible may help 
to alleviate a critical housing shortage 
which now exists in various parts of Can- 
ada. Highlighting this condition is a 
recent ruling of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board that no person arriving in 
Ottawa after January 17 can rent or 
occupy family quarters in the Ottawa 
area unless he is an essential worker in 
war or civilian services and has obtained 
a permit from the Emergency Shelter 
Administration. In addition, all persons 
how resident in the Ottawa area who 
desire to change their residence to an- 
other location must first receive written 
authorization from that organization. 
These regulations do not apply to hotel 
accommodations or to single rooms 
where no cooking privileges are allowed. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Dead Yeast Exempted from 
Duty and Import Taxes.—Duty- and tax- 
free entry into Canada from any source 
is provided for “yeast, dead or inactive, 
containing only those vitamins inherent 
in or developed by the yeast during its 
culture or propagation in which the 
vitamin D does not exceed 1,000 Inter- 
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Greenland’s Electronic Equipment 


Electronic equipment in use in Greenland at present consists of 18 fixed 

radio transmitters, all of which are owned and operated by the Government; 
350 radio receivers, 50 of which are radio-phonograph combinations and all 
are equipped to receive international short-wave broadcasts; five motion- 
picture projectors with sound equipment; and diagnostic X-ray installed in 
the five hospitals. 
There are no manufacturers of electronic products and no commercial 
importers. Imports are made either by individuals who purchase from a 
foreign manufacturer or retailer, or by the Greenland Administration for its 
use or for distribution by it through the government-owned stores. There 
are no receiving licenses or fees and no restrictions regarding the use of 
sound trucks, There are no amateur radio operators in Greenland. 

Radio broadcasting is extremely limited and is not used as a commercial 
advertising medium. Programs are confined to one station in Godthaab 
operated by the Government. Each day except Sunday and holidays, two 
programs, each of 45 minutes duration, are given. Programs consist of 
brief news summaries in Danish and Greenlandic, announcements of local 
interest, and recorded music. During the rest of the day the station is 
occupied with radio-telegraphic traffic. 

While news broadcasts in Danish and English are popular with the Danes, 
the Greenlanders generally do not understand any language but their own. 
No foreign scripts or transcripts of foreign programs are used. 

Most foreign broadcasts are received by short wave, although at night 
the broadcast band from the United States and Canada can sometimes be 
heard satisfactorily, and radio receivers having the long-wave band can 
occasionally receive European programs on these wave lengths. 

Prior to the war, Greenland’s electronic products came from or through 
Denmark but at present they are chiefly from the United States or Canada. 
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national units per gram, when valued at 
more than 25 cents per pound, under 
regulations which the Minister may pre- 
scribe,” by an order in council which es- 
tablished a new tariff item (219g) effec- 
tive January 1, 1945. 

Imports under the intermediate and 
general tariffs are exempted from the 
war exchange tax and the special excise 
tax. Imports from the United States are 
accorded intermediate tariff treatment. 


Ceylon 


Economic Conditions 


Economic and financial conditions in 
Ceylon continued to be highly satisfac- 
tory during the third quarter of 1944, 
and foreign trade remained at high 
levels. Rubber production was ad- 
versely affected by weather conditions 
but rubber exports were maintained at 
a close to normal level. Exports of tea, 
copra, and coconut oil were greater 
than during the preceding quarter; im- 
ports of cotton piece goods petroleum 
products, and most foodstuffs continued 
to be heavy, although rice imports de- 
clined somewhat. 

Circulation of currency, volume of 
check clearances, savings deposits, and 
surplus of revenue over expenditure 
showed increases. The Government 
budget for the fiscal year which began 
October 1, 1944, contained estimates of 
revenue and expenditure two and a half 
times the size of any pre-war figures. A 
small surplus is anticipated for 1944-45. 
To provide additional revenue, the State 
Council increased customs duties on 
many categories of goods, raised the unit 
rate of income tax, and altered the basis 
of the excess-profits tax. 








Some progress was made in domestic 
food production during the quarter, but 
Ceylon continues to be dependent for 
food supplies on imports from Australia 
and South Africa, now that India has 
placed a virtual embargo on the export 
of most food grains. The cost of living 
continued to increase. Various govern- 
ment agencies elaborated plans for bet- 
ter housing, civic development, and 
transport during the quarter, but there 
is yet no coordinated program for post- 
war employment and reconstruction. 


FOREIGN TRADE INCREASED 


Imports and exports of all types of 
goods increased both in volume and value 
during the January—September 1944 pe- 
riod, compared with the first 9 months 
of 1943. Exports went principally to 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, and Egypt; imports were de- 
rived mainly from British India, Aus- 
tralia, Iran, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. Ceylon’s exports to 
the United States far exceeded its im- 
ports therefrom, and for the third suc- 
cessive quarter-year the United States 
was the largest buyer of Ceylonese 
produce. 

Some United States textiles had ar- 
rived in Ceylon at the end of the third 
quarter, but none had been placed on 
sale. 


Crops AND CROP MOVEMENTS 


Adverse weather conditions retarded 
production and deliveries of rubber for 
export. The time for filling the produc- 
tion quota for the quarter was extended 
until October 15, thus obviating a re- 
duction of the prevailing price which, 
under the established control, is de- 
pendent on the fulfillment of the quota. 

Tea-crop forecasts for the quarter 
were very favorable and were justified 
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Chinese War Transport Board Begins To Function 


To cope with what was called “the biggest single problem faced by 
China”—the problem of transportation—the Chinese Government has set 
up a coordinating agency, the War Transport Board, in a determined effort 
to channel every single transportation facility of the nation into its war 
program for the final and total defeat of Japan, states the Chinese News 


Service. 








Since its inauguration on New Year’s Day, the newly created Board, fol- 
lowing the principle of “military operations first,’’ has focused its immediate 
attention on the reopening of the China-India land route which was assured 
as Chinese troops completely cleared the Ledo-Burma road of the Japanese. 
To prepare for the resumption of traffic along this international route, the 
board has given prompt attention to measures regarding the management 
of this all-important highway and initiated a vast program for the training 
of some 5,000 chauffeurs. At the same time, the Board, anticipating a grow- 
ing inflow of materials and trucks from abroad, has directed efforts to the 
resurfacing and maintenance of all the highways in Free China. 

The nature and function of the War Transport Board were outlined by 
its director and Minister of Communications and one of its two deputy direc- 
tors in their opening addresses at the inauguration in Chungking. 

















by heavy shipments. Copra exports 
showed the normal third-quarter in- 
crease; shipments of coconut oil were 
higher than in the second quarter, but 
total exports of both copra and oil for 
the first 9 months of 1944 were lower than 
similar movements in the corresponding 
period of 1943. Exports of fresh coco- 
nut during the first 9 months were con- 
siderably higher than for the like period 
of the preceding year. Coconut produc- 
tion is hampered by lack of fertilizer and 
labor and a need for replanting. 

Owners of rubber, tea, and coconut 
estates have been required for some time 
to plant a certain percentage of their 
acreage to food crops or else to pay to the 
Government a sum of 16 rupees (about 
$3) per acre. Considerable opposition 
has developed among the planters to 
this compulsory food-production meas- 
ure. Food crops reportedly can be 
grown more successfully on _ estates 
where coconuts are grown than where 
the land is consigned to tea and rubber. 
However, as Ceylon normally is far from 
self-sufficient in foodstuffs, it seems 
hardly probable that the measure will be 
repealed while imports are not available 
from the usual sources of supply. 

The Government is investigating two 
new fields of agricultural enterprise. An 
appropriation of 1,500,000 rupees has 
been made for the development of a 
commercial plantation for cinchona 
trees to cost an estimated 3,000,000 ru- 
pees, the site eventually to cover 1,000 
acres. A study on the possibilities of 
sericulture also has been made and sub- 
mitted to the Ceylon Government. 


PRICES AND CosT OF LIVING ADVANCED 


Local prices of tea, rubber, copra, coco- 
nut oil, cinnamon quills and chips, and 
graphite (all important items of export) 
are controlled. A variety of foodstuffs, 
petroleum products, and rents are subject 
to price control. On the basis of the 
controlled prices, the Department of 
Commerce and Industries has developed 
a cost-of-living index for laborers in Co- 
lombo, using the average price prevailing 
in November 1942 as 100. At the end 
of August 1944 this index stood at 110. 


If the average prices prevailing for the 
period November 1938 to April 1939 were 
taken as 100, this cost-of-living index 
would be calculated for August 1944 as 
201. The index takes into account only 
the most essential items of food and 
clothing associated with a low standard 
of living. Workers, other than laborers, 
have had to meet substantially greater 
increases. Fresh meat is rationed in Co- 
lombo; there are 3 meatless days a week, 
and slaughtering is subject to govern- 
ment license. Attempts are being made 
to improve the fisheries. Milk products 
are scarce, and a shortage of certain 
pharmaceutical items has developed. 

Shortages of automobiles, tires and 
tubes, petroleum products, and all types 
of railway equipment prevail, and no im- 
provement is expected until after the 
war. In a memorandum the Director of 
Transport has recommended as a post- 
war measure that railway and bus serv- 
ices be placed under one ministry, traf- 
fic laws be modernized, a transport board 
be established to coordinate railway and 
road transport, and that considerable 
improvement be made in the roads. 

The telephone, telegraph, and radio- 
broadcasting systems of Ceylon are 
handicapped because of a lack of equip- 
ment, and no significant developments 
in civilian communications may be ex- 
pected while the war lasts. 

Housing problems continue to occupy 
the attention of the government and 
municipal authorities. An ordinance has 
been introduced in the State Council to 
authorize a Central Planning Commis- 
sion for the development of urban and 
rural areas. Except for military con- 
struction, few permanent buildings have 
been erected in Ceylon since 1939. Most 
building materials are normally im- 
ported. 


MINIMUM WAGE ESTABLISHMENT 
CONSIDERED 


Wage boards have been established 
recently to consider fixing minimum 
wages for the following occupations: Tea 
and rubber growing, tea and rubber ex- 
porting, printing, engineering, coconut 
growing, manufacturing of fiber and coir 
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products, graphite mining, and distilling 
A survey is being made of conditions in 
commercial firms with a view to estab- 
lishing a Wages Board to consider mini- 
mum wages for clerical personnel. 

Although estate laborers, certain mu- 
nicipal employees, and the lower grades 
of Ceylon government employees are 
receiving allowances to compensate for 
the increase in their living costs, the 
productivity of labor has reportedly de- 
creased somewhat during the war. Both 
the Agricultural Labor Corps and the 
Essential Services Labor Corps are en- 
gaged in food-growing operations 
throughout the Island. These services 
are designed eventually to include about 
12,000 men, although the total number 
in both groups has not yet reached one- 
fourth of that number. Estate owners 
who are members of the Planters’ As. 
sociation have agreed not to compete 
with one another for labor now to adver- 
tise for labor in the press. 


RECENT GOVERNMENT LEGISLATION 


In July a Social Service Commission 
was appointed by the Governor to exam- 
ine “the adequacy of existing social as- 
sistance and allied services; the question 
of introducing social insurance and to 
recommend projects for old age, unem- 
ployment, sickness, and retirements pen- 
sions.” The Commission is hampered 
by a lack of adequate statistics, and the 
Department of Commerce and Industries 
is planning a partial census to provide 
data on which to work. This lack of sta- 
tistical data is said to be one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for delay in elaborating a 
program for post-war development of 
Ceylon’s resources, for which large 
amounts have been appropriated for the 
National Development Fund. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenue and Expendi- 
ture.—The budget in Ceylon for the fiscal 
year which began October 1, 1944, shows 
revenue estimated at 266,432,000 rupees 
(1 rupee=$0.30268 U. S. currency) and 
expenditures at 251,883,055 rupees. On 
September 30, 1944, the surplus of rev- 
enue over expenditure was 43,100,897 
rupees, as compared with 15,000,240 ru- 
pees at the close of the fiscal year 1942- 
43. The financial position of the govern- 
ment has been greatly strengthened by 
accumulated surpluses from each war- 
year budget. A National Development 
Fund established in 1943 totaled more 
than 80,000,000 rupees on September 30, 
1944. 

The net public debt of Ceylon on Au- 
gust 31, 1944, was approximately 252,- 
000,000 rupees, as compared with 144,- 
000,000 rupees on September 30, 1940. 

Active note circulation on August 31, 
1944, was 230,200,000 rupees, as against 
167,800,000 on August 31, 1943. Check 
clearances during the third quarter of 
1944 amounted to 896,349,639 rupees, as 
compared with 826,864,822 in the second 
quarter. The index of savings deposits 
and war savings certificates rose from 
238 on June 30 to 256.2 on August 31, 
1944. (The average for 1934-38=100.) 
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Chile 


Transport and Communication 


‘nity of Linea Aérea Nacional.—In 
eeenental flight from Puerto 
Montt to Santiago, Chile, personnel of 
the National Air Lines (Linea Aérea Na- 
cional) covered the distance in 2 hours 
and 58 minutes; the normal fiying time 
is 4 hours, states the Chilean press. 

Linea Aérea Nacional has increased to 
six the number of weekly flights from 
Santiago to Concepcion and return, and 
states that it requires 100 minutes each 


etal of 144 passengers were carried 
py Linea Aérea Nacional on the various 
routes both north and south on Decem- 
ber 11, reportedly setting a new record 
for commercial air transportation in 


Chile. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Formation of Official Telecommunica- 
tions Company.—An official telecommu- 
nications company to be known as Tele- 
comunicaciones Nacionales has been 
formed in Colombia. This is stated to 
be another step in the nationalization of 
all communication services in Colombia, 
which was begun on September 12, 1944, 
with the creation of a national radio- 
communications entity by Executive 
decree. 

Construction of Highway Connec- 
tions. —The National Government of Co- 
lombia on December 14, 1944, authorized 
the nationalization of the Buga-Buena- 
ventura highway which will connect the 
interior with the port of Buenaventura 
on the Pacific coast. Authorization was 
also given by the Government for the 
construction and maintenance of the so- 
called penetration roads in the Depart- 
ment of Narino and the Comisaria of 
Putumayo, and the construction of a 
road between Natagaima and Dolores 
in the Department of Tolima. 

Asurvey and construction of the high- 
way from the Panamanian town of 
Chepo to the highway which connects 
Medellin with Uraba has been recom- 
mended to the National Government, 
looking toward the completion of the 
Pan American Highway between Pan- 
ama and Colombia. 

A request has been made of the Na- 
tional Government for a wagon road to 
connect the districts of Santa Elena, 
Cachiau, Santa Rita, and San Pablo with 
the highway passing through the De- 
partment of Santander. These districts 
are rich in rice, cocoa, coffee, and cotton. 
and transportation facilities are neces- 
sary, it is claimed, to convey the produce 
to market. 

On December 12 the Minister of Public 
Works announced that only 45 miles of 
the road from Medellin to Turbo re- 
mained to be constructed and that only 
4 months would be required to finish it. 
The road forms a part of the great 
Transversal highway which starts from 
Puerto Carreno near the Orinoco River 
in the llanos and passes through Villa- 
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vicencio, Bogota, and Medellin. In the 
region between Medellin and Turbo 
there are extensive cultivation of corn 
and bananas and numerous cattle 
ranches. 

New Airports for Pan American Air- 
ways.—On November 30, 1944, a contract 
was signed by the National Government 
of Colombia and Aérovias Nacionales de 
Colombia (Avianca), providing for the 
construction of airports at Bogota and 
Leticia to be part of the post-war air 
system contemplated by Pan American 
Airways. Construction is to be in charge 
of anew company, Aéropuerto de Bogota, 
Ltda., which is to have a capitalization 
of at least $250,000. 


Costa Rica 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Internal Use Tax on Automobiles Pay- 
able Annually—The use tax on private 
automobiles, heretofore payable quar- 
terly in the amount of 3 colones, will 
henceforth be payable annually at the 
rate of 12 colones by means of a special 
stamp bearing the words “Red Cross 
Stamp—Law No. 18 of 10-30-44,” accord- 
ing to provisions of Costa Rican Presi- 
dential decree No. 38, published Decem- 
ber 22, 1944, and effective January 1, 1945. 

|For announcement of the establishment of 


the use tax on automobiles, see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 7, 1944.] 


Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Invert Maple Syrup Classified’ For 
Import-Duty Purposes.—Invert maple 
Syrup, formerly dutiable under Cuban 
customs tariff item No. 289, will now be 
classified under item 108-C for collection 
of import duty, according to Cuban cus- 
toms circular No. 118 of December 23, 
1944, promulgated in the Official Gazette 
of January 11, 1945. Under the previous 
classification invert maple syrup from 
the United States was subject to a rate 
of duty of $18 per 100 kilograms; under 
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the new ruling the rate of duty is $1.20 
per 100 kilograms. 

[Cuban customs tariff item 289 covers 
“sweetened pastes, jellies, and gelatins; mar- 
malade, quince paste, caramels; sweetmeats 
and candies of all kinds and chewing gum.” 
Tariff item 108—-C covers “glucose for indus- 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


The Anglo-Egyptian Financial Agree- 
ment.—In view of the projected relin- 
quishment by the Middle East Supply 
Center of most of its control over im- 
ports into the Middle East, the question 
of an arrangement between Egypt and 
the United Kingdom, whereby the former 
would have access to dollar and other 
“hard” currency exchange from the com- 
mon dollar pool maintained in London, 
became the subject of negotiation be- 
tween the two countries. A financial 
agreement covering this matter has now 
been announced in the press, and docu- 
ments on the subject were published in 
the January 11, 1945, issue of the Egyp- 
tian Gazette (a Cairo daily newspaper) 
on which the following summary is 
based: 

The United Kingdom agrees to make 
available to Egypt approximately $40,- 
000,000 of hard currencies during 1945 
to cover the need for imports from and 
invisible payments to the United States, 
Canada, Portugal, Switzerland, and Swe- 
den. Egypt agrees to take over the im- 
port-licensing program and will have 
freedom to choose its imports within the 
amount allocated and among the hard- 
currency countries. The amount of $40,- 
000,000 is much larger than pre-war im- 
ports from these sources. 

The agreement appears to be closely 
related to the relinquishment of control 
by the Middle East Supply Center, and 
perhaps points to future agreements with 
other Near East sterling area countries. 
Certain goods remain under control of 
the Middle East Supply Center. New 
Egyptian licensing and exchange controls 
are yet to be announced by the Egyptian 











| Britain Buys Lend-Lease Machine Tools 


The conclusion of negotiations for the sale to the British Government of 
some 58,000 American-made machine tools that have been delivered to the 
United Kingdom on Lend-Lease terms was recently announced by the For- 
eign Economic Administration. These tools have been used in war pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom and will be continued in such use so long 


as the need exists, it is stated. 





under Lend-Lease. 





In exchange for full title to all such Lend-Lease machine tools_and to 
all tooling, attachments, and spare parts, the United Kingdom Government 
has paid the United States Government $31,500,000. As a result of this 
transaction, and of other purchases of machine tools by the United King- 
dom, there will be no machine tools of American origin in the possession 
| of the United Kingdom Government that have not been purchased. 

Lend-Lease has provided only a relatively small portion of total United 
Kingdom machine-tool needs. During the war the British have installed 
459,000 machine tools in their shipyards, aircraft factories, munitions plants, 

and other war industries. Of these, 73 percent was provided by United 
Kingdom manufacturers; 14% percent was purchased for cash in the United 
States, and the remaining 1212 percent was provided by the United States 
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Government. Allocation of shipping 
space remains under control of the Com- 
bined Shipping Board. 

Egypt’s supply of hard currencies dur- 
ing 1945 will come from the London pool 
of foreign currency as formerly, and it 
is understood that Egypt’s earnings of 
these currencies will be turned in to the 
London pool. Normally, Egypt’s earnings 
of these currencies are less than its ex- 
penditures, and the trade will constitute 
a net draft upon the London pool if it 
follows the normal pattern. 

The $40,000,000 Target.—In the agree- 
ment the $40,000,000 target is quoted in 
Egyptian pounds and consists of imports, 
including invisibles, of £E9,589,000, less 
an allowance for sterling freight and in- 
surance of goods imported of £E800,000, 
plus £E£200,000 for spare parts and other 
equipment which may be urgently re- 
quired from Switzerland, making a net 
total of £E8,989,000 (at an exchange rate 
of $4.15, U. S. currency, to the Egyptian 
pound, making $37,304,000). 

This target figure is made up of five 
categories. The first is the 1945 import 
program (presumably as drawn up by 
the Middle East Supply Center). The 
second category consists of items, chiefly 
glassware and sanitary ware, normally 
imported from Europe, which it was as- 
sumed, might be imported from that 
source during the second half of 1945; 
this category was therefore programed 
quarterly, the first 2 quarters of 1945 
being scheduled for import from hard- 
currency sources and the last 2 quarters 
from Europe. The third category makes 
provision for certain commodities at 
present being imported under central 
procurement, and, which during the 
course of the year, may revert to private 
trade. Finally, provision is made for cer- 
tain invisible payments. 


Target for Hard-Currency Requirements 
by Egypt in 1945 


(1) 1945 import program_-_-_--_- £E6, 839, 000 


(2) Quarterly program_-_-__---- 370, 000 

(3) Additional imports outside 
i 880, 000 
I sinter eaeee a 1, 500, 009 
eee 9, 589, 000 

Less 10 percent allowance for 

freight and insurance paid 
i... tee Se 800, 000 
8, 789, 000 
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Target for Hard-Currency Requirements 
by Egypt in 1945—Continued. 
(5) Plus possible imports of 


spare parts and other equip- 
ment which may be urgently 





required from Switzerland-_- £E200, 000 
I ss cccehcstidishssiaplion dnl tenn agente prt 8, 989, 000 
Details of category 1 of the 
target: 
eee £E93, 857 
RR Res 1, 448, 940 
a) ee ee 2, 650 
(a ea 690, 973 
Pharmaceuticals -...._---- 170, 000 
Timber and cork_----.----- 447, 000 
| SS Sa 693, 257 
ES ee 1, 300 
Textiles (excluding cotton 
I EEE 140, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals_---_-- 35, 975 
Oe EE 596, 520 
RS 1, 585, 500 
Migcellaneous - ------------ 932, 210 
aE ee a 6, 838, 582 
Details of category 3 of the 
target: 
Hops and malt_-_-- =i £E225, 000 
Trucks and cars........-- 375, 000 
Tires and tubes_-_-_-_----- 225, 000 
Textiles (if agreed to) ----- 55, 000 
J eee ee 880, 000 
Details of category 4 of the 
target: 
United States '___---- ._ £E1, 075, 000 
ON acai 29, 000 
Switzerland *____-- 474, 000 
ee an 1, 578, 000 


1 Film, £E360,000; interest dividends and 
other commercial profits, ££623,000; travel- 
ing and maintenance, £E92,000. 

2Interest dividends and other commercial 
profits, and traveling and maintenance, un- 
allocated. 

’Interest dividends and other commercial 
profits, £E395,000; traveling and mainte- 
nance, £E79,000. 


In addition, it is agreed that if sup- 
plies of wheat and fertilizer can be ar- 
ranged from North America, additional 
amounts of £E3,000,000 and £E2,000,000, 
respectively, will be made available out- 
side the target figure, making a possible 
total of £E13,989,000 ($58,054,000). 

The British Government has agreed 
to provide a margin of expenditure in 
hard currencies of £E1,000,000 over and 
above the target. This margin is de- 
signed to cover the following contin- 
gencies: (a) price increases of up to 10 
percent; (b) errors and omissions; (‘c) 



























Food in December 1944. 


and margarine. 


plan. 


resources. 


“Shadow Larders” Enter General Food Resources in England 


Arrangements made in England in 1940 were disclosed by the Ministry of 
In practically every town and village of less than 
30,000 population “shadow larders” were built up, which, in case of invasion, 
would have permitted the immediate distribution of about 9 pounds per 
person of emergency biscuits, corned beef, canned soup or stew, sugar, tea, 


At various times trial distributions were made to test the efficiency of the 
At the peak of the emergency period 54,000 tons of this food was 
stored at about 20,000 scattered points throughout the country. 
however, at the request of the service authorities, the Ministry of Food 
transferred 26,000 tons for the use of the armed forces. 
of Food has decided that the situation is such that the stores built up against 
that emergency can be collected and added to the general pool of food 


In 1943, 


Now the Minister 
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latitude for additional quantities of es- 
sential items; (d) unavailability of smal] 
items now scheduled to come from non 
hard-currency sources. 

The Egyptian Government will] have 
the right to claim an upward revision 
of the target in the following circum. 
stances: (a) if prices increase more than 
10 percent; (b) if major items scheduled 
to come from nonhard-currency sources 
be obtainable from hard-currency 
sources at a saving of over 10 percent: 
(c) if major items scheduled to come 
from nonhard-currency sources be un- 
obtainable therefrom, allowance being 
made for adjustments in the reverse qj- 
rection. 

Import and Exchange Control.—Py}] 
responsibility for issue of import licenses 
and adherence to the target is accepted 
by Egypt. The Egyptian Import Per. 
mit Department is to be reorganized and 
new legislation is expected in connection 
with exchange control, including the re- 
quirement of surrender by Egyptian resi- 
dents of their United States, Canadian 
and Swiss currency incomes against pay- 
ment in Egyptian pounds. 

The principal objectives of the Import 
Permit Department must be: (a) to keep 
the level of imports from hard-currency 
areas to the agreed target figure, and (b) 
to insure that the available hard curren- 
cies are used to procure Egypt’s need of 
essential goods. Careful screening of 
import permits should insure the use 
of hard currency for imports which can- 
not be obtained from other sources and 
should also insure the availability of 
hard currency for essential need during 
the latter part of the year. 

It was agreed that the Import Permit 
Department would supply particulars of 
licenses issued to the National Bank of 
Egypt (the exchange’control authority) 
and to the British Embassy. It was also 
agreed that a system of clasification of 
import licenses according to essentiality 
would be instituted. 

Significance of Agreement.—The 
Agreement appears to make reasonably 
generous provision for purchases from 
hard-currency countries in the light of 
trade trends in earlier years. 


Imports Into Egypt From Hard-Currency 
Sources, 1937-39 


(Thousands of Egyptian pounds} 











Sources | 1937 1938 | 1939 ey 
: ] q ee 
United States 2, 143 2,456 | 2,682] '6,811 
Canada 38 51 | 47 
Switzerland 51 597 | 634 
Portugal 20 33 | 25 
Sweden ’ 44 531 395 
Total 3,206 | 3, 668 3,783 | 8,989 
United States per- 
cent of total 6 | 67 71 '71 
| 
Assumed—see following paragraphs 


There is every likelihood that the 
United States share in Egyptian imports 
increased during the war years with the 
cutting off of continental sources of 
supply. However, if the United States 
share of the target is conservatively 
taken as 71 percent (the same as its 1939 
share), the amount of United States dol- 
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ing made available for Egypt’s 
<9 in 1945 can be calculated as follows: 


tion of United States Share’ in 
Calewn-Eovption Financial-Agreement 


Target 
of category 1, 1945 import pro- 


71 percent._-.---...-- £E4, 856, 000 
f eategory 13, Additional Im- 
rts—a S gla ear ree) 880, 000 
4, invisibles—state 
a. ee tt TT ;. 075, 000 


Calculated United States 


target ---------------- 6, 811, 000 
Less 10 percent sterling 
freight and insurance 
allowance (Egyptian 
imports are on a C.i.f. 
basis) ---------------- 574, 000 
ulated net United 
Cor tates exports--.----..- £E6, 237, 000 
At $4.15 to £El_--------- $25, 884, 000 


1 re ssible additions on account 
of opens of wheat and fertilizer. The 
United States share in the quarterly pro- 
ram for the first half of 1945 is neglected. 
If the same proportion of the quarterly pro- 

m as of the 1945 import program is al- 
located to the United States, ££263,000 should 
be added to the United States target and 
£237,000 ($984,000) to the net United States 
exports. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import Permit Rules Issued.—The 
Ministry of Finance of Egypt has issued 
new provisions governing the issue of im- 
port licenses, according to an announce- 
ment in The Egyptian Gazette, January 
15, 1945. 

Aseparate application must be submit- 
ted to the Import Licensing Department 
by registered post for each commodity 
specified in the Schedule of Authorized 
Imports, accompanied by a fee of £E2 
for each application, the fee being waived 
where the total value of goods ordered 
is less than £E100 f. o. b. Import- 
ers must enclose with each application 
form four copies of the order and original 
cable (or certified copy thereof) or let- 
ter showing provisional acceptance or 
firm offer by the suppliers. The purpose 
for which the goods are required must be 
defined clearly, and in the issue of li- 
censes preference will be given where pos- 
sible to direct users. 

Schedule I comprises goods the im- 
portation of which is not authorized by 
private persons. This schedule includes 
cereals, sugar, tea, oils and oilseeds, 
fertilizers, seed potatoes, coal, and ce- 
ment. Schedule II comprises goods the 
importation of which is authorized with- 
in limits approved by the Ministry of 
Finance, including certain items for 
which the recommendation of the Middle 
East Supply Center is still necessary. 

Import licenses are valid for 6 months 
from date of issue with possible extension 
of 3 months. Holders must return li- 
censes to the Import Licensing Depart- 
ment if appropriate letters of credit are 
hot opened within 2 months from date 
of issue. This period also may be ex- 
tended. 

Goods arriving at Egyptian Custom- 
houses automatically will be confiscated 
if no valid import license is held by the 
importer or if the date of their dispatch 
from the country of supply precedes the 
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variety of foreign languages. 





High Mark in Book Publishing, Switzerland | 


Book publishing in Switzerland exceeded all records in 1943 with the publi- 
cation of 3,358 books, compared with the previous record of 2,878 in 1942. 
Various classes of belletristic books predominated and numbered 868. Legal, 
political, economic, and social science subjects came next with 478, followed 
by 366 books on theology, 239 biographies and historical works, 171 books on 
trade and industry, and 156 on agriculture. The remaining 1,080 books being 
made up of works on miscellaneous subjects. 

The German language predominated as usual with 2,374 books in that 
language, while French was used for 833 books. Italian and Romansh were 
utilized in 65 and 14 books, respectively, the remaining 72 being printed in a 


Translations in 1943 numbered 210. Of these 57 were translated from 
English to German, 24 from English to French, 37 from French to German, 
29 from German to French, and 63 from other languages. 

In 1943 only 2.7 percent of Swiss authors had their works published abroad, 








compared with from 18 to 23 percent in former years. | 








date of the issue of the import license. 
In the case of excess shipments, confisca- 
tion will also apply to the excess. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


The Salvadoran-Guatemalan frontier 
was closed to passengers on December 8 
by action of the Government of El Sal- 
vador, and to passengers, goods, and 
mail on December 13 by action of the 
Government of Guatemala. Negotia- 
tions have been entered into by the two 
countries with regard to the reopening 
of the frontier, but so far no agreement 
has been reached. . 

The export tax on coffee, which was 
increased to 3.16 colones per quintal on 
November 12, 1943, to apply during the 
1943-44"crop year, and was fixed by de- 
cree at the same rate for the 1944-45 
crop year, was abolished by legislative 
decree on December 21, 1944. On De- 
cember 30, however, a message was sent 
to the National Legislative Assembly 
containing a veto of the decree. It is 
understood that the Executive takes the 
position that the manner of abolishing 
the tax is unconstitutional. : 

There has been no change in the pre- 
diction of coffee sellers that the 1944— 
45 coffee crop will amount to about 
700,000 bags (of 60 kilograms each), or 
from 25 to 30 percent under that of the 
previous coffee crop. During December, 
registered sales of coffee from the 1944— 
45 crop totaled 119,370 bags (of 60 kilo- 
grams each), which compares with sales 
of 10,356 bags during the preceding 
month. An important factor in the sub- 
stantial increase in registrations is the 
growing conviction on the part of 
coffee growers and exporters that United 
States ceiling prices will remain un- 
changed. In addition, the economic un- 
rest in El] Salvador has served to in- 
crease the efforts of those engaged in the 
coffee industry to liquidate their 
holdings. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Modus Vivendi with United Kingdom 


e 000 to construct public works. 


Prolonged for Additional Year.—The 
commercial modus vivendi between El 
Salvador and the United Kingdom, pro- 
viding for reciprocal most-favored-na- 
tion customs treatment, has been ex- 
tended by the National Legislative As- 
sembly of E] Salvador for a term of 1 
year beginning December 16, 1944, ac- 
cording to Salvadoran legislative decree 
No. 179, promulgated January 3, 1945. 
[The provisions of this modus vivendi have 
been kept in effect by successive extensions 
since September 15, 1931. For the last ex- 


tension see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 1, 1944.] 


Eritrea 
Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Revised Import and Export Restric- 
tions Effective-—Revised regulations for 
the control of all imports into and ex- 
ports from Eritrea were issued in 
proclamation No. 40, published in the 
Eritrean Gazette of November 15, and 
effective from December 1, 1944. 

This proclamation, which modifies or 
consolidates existing regulations, pro- 
vides that, with certain listed excep- 
tions, all imports and exports are sub- 
ject to license. 

Exceptions from license requirements 
are as follows: Goods imported or ex- 
ported by parcel post, provided such 
goods are not imported or exported by a 
trader for resale, baggage of travelers, 
military supplies, specified commercial 
samples, as well as imports of certain 
domestic products from the ports or 
islands -of the Red Sea (except Aden) 
and from Ethiopia. 

A fee, ranging from 5 to 20 East Africa 
shillings according to the value of the 
shipment, is charged for the issuance, 
renewal, or amendment of any import 
or export license. 


French Guiana 


Transport and Communication 


Authorization for Construction of Pub- 
lic Works.—French Guiana has been 
authorized to contract a loan of $1,200,- 
Among 
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Production of Wine Containers, Brazil 


Only wooden cases are used for the distribution of wine in the Sao Paulo 
district of Brazil. Individual bottles are usually packed in straw. The 
wooden cases are all manufactured locally from Parana pine brought in from 
the State of Parana. Productive capacity for these cases is unlimited, and 
annual production is estimated at 5,000,000. 

Although in the past domestic production of bottles, estimated at 40,000,000 
units annually, has not been sufficient to meet domestic demand, the indus- 
try is being expanded to take care of all internal needs. Approximately 
half the bottles used in the wine industry are of the 660-gram size; 25 per- 
cent of 1,000 grams; 20 percent, 330 grams; 4 percent, 3,000 grams; and the 
remaining 1 percent of miscellaneous sizes. The 80-gram bottle recently 
introduced for Vermouth is proving very successful. 

The most common color of glass used by wine producers is green. Plain 
white glass is utilized to some extent, but very little brown. At present, 
prices are about 40 percent higher than normal and range from 0.60 cruzeiro 
for the 330-gram size to 4 cruzeiros for champagne bottles. United States 
bottles would be too expensive to use in normal times in Sao Paulo. 

All wine products are capped with stoppers manufactured locally of cork 
imported chiefly from Portugal. Production in 1938 was estimated at 23,892 
kilograms; 35,350 kilograms in 1939, and in 1940, 43,645 kilograms. 

Imports of bottles through the port of Santos during the period 1938 to 
1944 ranged from 45,535 kilograms valued at 478,841 cruzeiros in 1938 to 3,665 
kilograms in 1943 and 4,340 kilograms in the first 10 months of 1944. Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia were the chief suppliers in 1938, sending 37,779 
and 4,848 kilograms, respectively. Since 1939 the United States has sup- 
plied the major portion of bottle imports and in 1943 and 1944 was the sole 











supplier. Other countries from which bottles have come are: Austria, 
France, England, the Netherlands, Italy, Japan, Sweden, and Portugal. 

















the specific projects are: $93,000 for 
strengthening and repairing the wharf 
at the port of Cayenne; $28,000 for the 
repair and new construction as naviga- 
tional aids on the major rivers, which 
provide the only practicable route to the 
interior; $500,000 for extensive repairs 
on the road between Cayenne and St. 
Laurent, on the Maroni River, a dis- 
tance of 137 miles. This road crosses five 
major rivers, two of which—the Sinna- 
mary and the Iracouba—may be bridged. 
The Cayenne, the Kourou, and the Mana 
Rivers are nearly a mile wide, and ferries 
may have to be utilized. Some sections 
of the road will have to be rebuilt. 

The sum of $6,000 has been allocated 
to mark shoals and rocks for the small 
coasting schooners. Two tugs to be used 
in the harbor of Cayenne, as well as for 
coastal and inland-waterways towing, 
will be purchased at an estimated cost of 
$24,600. A total of $12,000 has been set 
aside to make a survey of the interior to 
discover, if possible, a suitable place for 
a landing strip or-a seaplane anchorage. 
Several other construction projects also 
are authorized. 


French North 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Soap: Regulations for Manufacture 
and Sale Revised in French Morocco.— 
Regulations governing the manufacture, 
composition, marking, and sale of soap 
in the French Zone of Morocco, which 
had been provided by a vizierial order of 
September 24, 1924, and subsequent mod- 


ifications, have been replaced by a Vi- 
zierial order of August 29, 1944, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of November 3, 
1944. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Olive Oils: Regulation of Manufacture, 
Sale, Exportation, and Circulation of 
1944-45 Crop in Tunisia. The manu- 
facture, sale, exportation, and circula- 
tion of olive oils of the 1944-45 crop in 
Tunisia were regulated by an order of 
September 21, 1944, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of October 10, 
1944. 

All olive oils of the 1944-45 crop are 
to be placed at the disposal of the “Tu- 
nisian Supplies” as soon as they are man- 
ufactured. The oils are blocked in the 
premises of manufacturers and produc- 
ers from the time of their manufacture 
and may be released only to approved 
wholesalers or to producers’ unions, or 
transferred to certain specified ware- 
houses. Small amounts may be retained 
for family use. 

All sales of olive oils for exportation 
are to be made through the government 
and the general handling of the oils is 
to be made by assignment from the Office 
of Foreign Commerce of Tunisia, through 
the Tunisian Olive Oil Office, which will 
entrust the export handling to exporters 
approved by the oil office. Distribution 
of olive oils in Tunisia is permitted only 
under permit. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 


ary 26, 1944, for announcement of regulations 
for the previous crop.] 


Olive oils: Committee for Purchase and 
Distribution Abolished in Tunisia.—The 
Tunisian Committee for Purchase and 
Distribution of Olive Oils, which had 
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been established by a decree 

24, 1941, was abolished effective —— 
ber 30, 1944, by a decree of September om 
published in the Journal Officie] Tunisian 
of October 10, 1944. — 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade C ontrols 


Calculation of Specific and 
Customs Duties Revised ‘The ane 
calculation of specific and ad valoren 
rates of import and export duties and the 
tare regulations were revised in French 
Togoland by order No. 708 D. of Decem 
ber 24, 1943, published in the Journal 
oe a of French Togoland on March 1, 

Products Exempted from Im 
and Conditions of Admission td 
The list of products and goods admitted 
free of duty in French Togoland under 
the fiscal tariff of import duties and the 
conditions under which they are ex- 
empted were revised by order No. 94D of 
February 21, 1944, published in the Jour. 
“er — of French Togoland on March 

This list includes quinine and its com- 
binations and substitutes, certain fer. 
tilizers and soil improvers, insecticides 
and fungicides for agriculture, agricul- 
tural machines and instruments, and 
certain aircraft parts. 

Tax on Imports and Exports for Bene- 
fit of Chamber of Commerce Revised — 
The rates of the tax on imported and ex- 
ported goods, collected in French Togo- 
land for the benefit of the Chamber of 
Commerce, were revised, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, by order No. 4 F. of Janu- 
ary 5, 1944, published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of French Togoland on March 1, 
1944. The new rates, in francs per 100 
kilograms, are as follows (former rates 
in parentheses) : 

On imports.—All products, 1 (fabrics 
and alcohols, 0.80, other, 0.40). 

On exports.—Copra, castor beans, and 
palm kernels, 1.50 (0.80); coffee, cocoa, 
and rubber, 2 (0.80); palm oil and tapi- 
oca, 250 (0.80); and cotton and kapok, 
2.50 (1.50). 


[The former rates had been fixed by order 
No. 368 of July 16, 1941.] 


Shelled Peanuts, Palm Kernels, Coffee: 
Export Duties Changed.—Export duties 
on shelled peanuts, palm kernels, and 
coffee were changed by order No. 3680 
ter F. of the High Commissariat of Oc- 
tober 16, 1943, made applicable in French 
Togoland by local order No. 62 F. of 
February 3, 1944, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Togoland on 
February 16, 1944 (just received). The 
new rates are as follows (former rates 
in parentheses) : 

Shelled peanuts.—Exported from the 
Niger to Nigeria, exempt (14 percent ad 
valorem); other, 10 (14) percent ad 
valorem. 

Palm kernels.—Coming from the forest 
region of French Guinea and exported 
through specified customs posts, exemot 
(14 percent ad valorem); other, 10 (14) 
percent ad valorem. 
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Coffee —In the bean or husk, roasted, 
round, or otherwise prepared, 6 percent 
ad yalorem (2.70 francs per net kilo- 


gram). : 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Expenditure and Revenue 
Higher.—In the first 6 months (April to 
September ) of the 1944-45 fiscal year, 
expenditures of the Government of India 
totaled 2,018,900,000 rupees ($608,123,- 
900) and revenues amounted to 1,194,- 
400,000 rupees ($359,770,000). Revenue 
and expenditure were above the totals for 
the corresponding period in 1943-44 by 
332,200,000 rupees and 577,200,000 rupees, 

ively. 

ey Earnings and Planned Er- 
penditures—Railway receipts and re- 
ceipts from Posts and Telegraphs 
(neither of which are included in the 
above figures) were higher by 73,400,000 
rupees and 7,100,000 rupees, respectively, 
than for the first half of 1943-44. 

The Railway Board announced in De- 
cember that the railway standing finance 
committee had met and approved a pro- 

of expenditures for 1945-46 of 
210,000,000 rupees ($63,255,000) from the 
capital fund and 580,000,000 rupees 
($174,705,000) from the depreciation fund. 
It was stated that the approximate allo- 
cation of the expenditures would be as 
follows: For open-line works, 112,500,000 
rupees; for rolling stock, 635,000,000 
rupees; for the purchase of branch lines, 
22,500,000 rupees; and for machinery 
and stores, 20,000,000 rupees. The allo- 
cation to open-line works is to be dis- 
tributed to new works (15,000,000 rupees) 
and the balance to equal expenditures 
on track renewals and works in progress. 
Important works in progress include the 
quadrupling of the line between Sakti- 
garh to Sitarampur (80 miles) on the 
East Indian Railway, remodeling the 
Asansol Yards, and remodeling some 
workshops. The branch lines scheduled 
to be purchased during 1945-46 are the 
76-mile narrow-gage Jacobabad-Kash- 
mere Railway, the 24-mile meter-gage 
Podanur-Pollachi Railway, and the 96- 
mile meter-gage Dibru Sadiya Railway 
System. The committee also approved 
the purchase in the subsequent fiscal 
year (beginning April 1, 1946) of the 
Hoshiapur Doab branch at an estimated 
cost of 8,000,000 rupees. 

The total gross earnings of all govern- 
ment-owned railways from April 1, 1944, 
to November 30, 1944, amounted to 1,- 
366,100,000 rupees ($411,490,000), which 
was 207,500,000 rupees more than during 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. 

Savings Campaign Behind Goal.—The 
sale of government securities was re- 
ported to be short of the goal set for 
October, the seventh month of the 1944— 
45 fiscal year. The all-India target for 
the year is now stated to be 2,131,289,- 
000 rupees, of which less than half has 
yet been realized. Several areas have 
Made notable contributions, however, 
and intensive drives and the harvesting 
of the crops are expected to result in 
improvement. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Post-War Tariff and Controls Policy 
Enunciated by Planning and Develop- 
ment Member of India Government.— 
The Planning and Development Member 
of the Government of India announced 
in conversations with businessmen in 
Calcutta and Patna on December 16 and 
18, 1944, that the Government intends 
to liberalize the tariff policy of India and 
appoint a permanent tariff board, which 
would be so constituted that delays ex- 
perienced in the past in granting protec- 
tion to domestic industries would be 
avoided. He added that the Govern- 
ment of India maintains the position 
that certain countries, such as India, re- 
quire industrialization, and scope should 
be left for them in international policies 
so they can encourage indigenous indus- 
tries by reasonable protection. 


Transport and Communication 


Post-War Road Construction.—The 
Government of India, in the all-India 
post-war reconstruction plan, has ear- 
marked $1,350,000,000 to be spent on 
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road development in the 10 years follow- 
ing the war. 


The Province of Madras has been allo- 


. cated $180,000,000 of the above sum to 


which the Province has added $210,000,- 
000. The total length of roads, exclud- 
ing municipal streets and lanes, is 36,670 
miles, of which only 16,000 miles are re- 
ported to be in good or fair condition. 

For the purpose of the development 
scheme, roads have been classified as 
follows: (1) National highways, (2) Pro- 
vincial highways, (3) district roads, and 
(4) village roads. National highways 
are through roads connecting ports, for- 
eign highways, and capitals of Provinces 
and of larger Indian States. Provincial 
highways are other main roads connect- 
ing up with the national highways, dis- 
trict headquarters (where administra- 
tive offices for each district are located) , 
and important cities within the Province. 
District roads are roughly of the same 
specification as the Provincial or na- 
tional highways. Village roads are 
roads giving villages access to the near- 
est district road, highway, or railway and 
connecting a village with its neighboring 
villages. 
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Source : First report of Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 


Dated January 1, 1945. 
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Irag 


Exchange and Finance 


Iraqi Internal-Bond Issue of 1,000,000 
Dinars.—Under authority granted by law 
No. 22 of 1944, the Iraqi Government has 
floated the first internal-bond issue in its 
history. 

The issue amounts to 1,000,000 dinars 
in the form of 100,000 bearer bonds of 10 
dinars each, redeemable in 20 years and 
carrying interest at 2 percent with a fur- 
ther 2 percent in the form of prize 
money. Prizes are to be determined by 
lotteries held on the first days of May 
and September each year until the re- 
demption of the loan, and will be pay- 
able to the holders of bonds bearing the 
winning numbers at the office of the Ac- 
countant-General in Baghdad. Both 
prizes and interest will be free from pres- 
ent and future taxes. 

The bond sale opened January 1, 1945, 
and the majority of the 100,000 bonds 
was reported to have been sold the first 
day. Proceeds of the loan may be utilized 
only on capital works connected with 
irrigation and railway projects. 
[Redemption of the Iraqi 414 percent £1,000,- 
000 loan issued in London was reported in 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 9, 1943.] 


Lebanon 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Foreign Joint Stock Companies.—The 
bill amending the requirements on the 
registration of joint stock companies in 
the Lebanon controlled by foreign inter- 
ests, as passed by Parliament and effec- 
tive as of September 30, 1944, contains 
the following provisions: 

(1) Joint stock companies must have their 
head office in Lebanese territory. 

(2) The company must be considered as 
Lebanese regardless of its previous status. 

(3) The board of directors shall be com- 
posed of at least 3 members, or 12 members 
at most, one-third of whom shall be of Leb- 
anese nationality. 

(4) A period of 3 months is given to allow 
joint stock companies established in the Leb- 
anon in accordance with the Commercial 
Code issued on March 24, 1942, to comply 
with the provisions of this law. 


The bill represents a modification of 
the original draft, submitted to Parlia- 
ment on May 22, 1944 (see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 21, 1944, page 
24) ; instead of requiring that more than 
half of the directors shall be of Lebanese 
nationality, it provides for one-third, 
and makes no mention of the nationality 
of the president, manager, and manag- 
ing-director. 


Madagascar 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rubber: Production Premiums Estab- 
lished.—Production premiums not to ex- 
ceed 2,500 francs per annum and per 
beneficiary may be paid to officials and 
agents of the local administration in 
Madagascar who have participated in 
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the rubber campaign of 1943-44, by an 
order of September 25, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Madagascar on 
October 7, 1944. The total amount of 
such premiums granted may not exceed 
100,000 francs. 


Martinique 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cigars and Cigarettes: Special Con- 
sumption Tax Established—A _ special 
consumption tax on cigars and cigarettes 
applicable to imports as well as products 
of domestic manufacture has been made 
effective in Martinique, according to Ex- 
ecutive order No. 1855, published in the 
Journal] Officiel de la Martinique, Decem- 
ber 14, 1944, which places in effect the 
tax of 50 francs per kilogram on ciga- 
rettes, and of 150 francs per kilogram on 
cigars (except those designated as ends) 
established June 9, 1944. 

[In addition to the above consumption 
tax, the following import duty and taxes 
(in francs per 100 net kilograms) apply 
to imports of cigars and cigarettes, re- 
spectively: Import duty—(a) minimum 
rate (applicable to the United States), 
1,758 and 1,215, (b) general rate, 1,934 
and 1,337; octroi de mer tax, 1,500 and 
500; import tax, 10,500 and 8,500. All 
imports entering into Martinique are 
also subject to a special import war tax 
of 4 percent ad valorem. ] 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Loans Totaling 263,000,000 Pesos Atu- 
thorized.—Four decrees published in the 
Mexican Diario Oficial of December 30, 
1944, authorized the issuance of internal 
bonds totaling 263,000,000 pesos. This 
sum was divided as follows: 

(1) In Bonds of the Electrical Industry 
of the United Mexican States, 1945, 100,- 
000,000 pesos. The proceeds of this issue 
are to be invested in various electrifica- 
tion projects throughout the country. 
This is the first electrification loan of- 
fered by the Federal Government since 
the 10,000,000-peso Electrical Industry 
Loan of 1941, of which 5,368,824 pesos 
were in circulation on December 31, 1943. 
The Ministry of Finance and Public 
Works has authority to issue the bonds 
in either domestic or foreign currency. 
This is a departure from loan authoriza- 
tions in recent years and is designed to 
renew participation of foreign capital in 
the acquisition of Mexican Federal is- 
sues. Service is guaranteed by (a) “taxes 
and fees on the consumption of electrical 
energy accruing to the Federal Electricity 
Commission,” and (b) “the proceeds from 
the development of electric plants or 
other works constructed by the Federal 
Electricity Commission.” 

(2) In Highway Bonds of the United 
Mexican States, 1945, 100,000,000 pesos. 
The proceeds are to be used to finance 
construction of national highways and to 
promote the program of highway con- 
struction in cooperation with the States. 
Construction during 1944 was financed 
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entirely out of the Federal Government's 
current revenues. As in the case of the 
Electrical Industry Bonds, these May be 
issued in either domestic or foreign cur. 
rency and interest coupons as well as 
bonds are acceptable in payment of Fed- 
eral taxes that are not allocated to spe- 
cific obligations. (For further details 
see under heading “Transport and Com. 
munication” following.) 

(3) In Public Works Bonds of th j- 
ted Mexican States, 1945, 60,000,000 pean 
Proceeds will be applied to a Federal pub- 
lic-works program which is declared as 
involving total expenditures of 250,000 - 
000 pesos, exclusive of the highway and 
electrical projects mentioned above 
This issue is to be stated in Mexican cur- 
rency only, to have a 10-year maturity 
and bear interest at 6 percent per an- 
num. Credit and investment institu- 
tions are specifically authorized by the 
decree to acquire these bonds. Interest 
coupons and bonds of the issue are ac- 
ceptable in payment for Federal taxes 
not specifically allocated to certain obli- 
gations. 

(4) Series C of Mexican Free Ports 
Bonds was authorized up to 3,000,000 
pesos by a Presidential decree of Decem- 
ber 11, 1944, increasing to 12,000,000 pesos 
the amount issued under a decree of 
August 17, 1943. Series A, amounting to 
5,000,000 pesos, was issued in September 
1943 and Series B, for 4,000,000 pesos, in 
early 1944. As was the case in A and 
B, Series C funds are to be invested in 
warehouses, docks, water supply, drain- 
age, electricity, and other improvements 
in the free ports of Salina Cruz and 
Puerto Mexico. The bonds are of 10- 
year maturity and bear 6 percent inter- 
est, payable quarterly. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Increased on Vari- 
ous Products, Decreased on Others, and 
Established on Istle Yarn and Thread.— 
The official valuations for the applica- 
tion of the 12 percent export tax have 
been considerably increased in Mexico 
on untanned hides, unshelled peas, cot- 
ton cloth, henequen yarn and thread, 
and paper and cardboard containers, by 
a special Executive resolution dated 
January 13, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 15, 1945, which be- 
came effective on January 20, 1945. The 
resolution also reduced the official valua- 
tions of cattle, wild marjoram, pepper, 
shelled nuts, combustible oil, and gas oil. 
Furthermore, official valuations were es- 
tablished for istle yarn and thread, mak- 
ing these products, which had been 
exempt from export tax, subject to this 
tax. 

The new valuations, with former val- 
uations shown in parentheses, in pesos 
per gross kilogram unless otherwise 
specified, are as follows: 

Cows, up to 6 years old, 150 each (165); 
same, more than 6 years old, 150 each (165); 
bulls, up to 1 year old, 150 each (165); same, 
more than 1 year old, 150 each (165); un- 
tanned hides, of rabbit, hare, and muskrat, 
13.25 (2.70); same, of coyote, dog, or fox, 25 
(14.40); same, fresh, dried or salted, of ani- 
mals not specified, 20 (15); peas in the 
pod, 0.73 (0.39); wild marjoram, 0.45 (0.50); 
pepper, 1.25 (1.45); shelled nuts of any kind, 
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5.85 (6.45); oil for internal-combustion 
bitors (Diesel oil) and combustible petro- 
jeum, 26.15 per cubic meter (27.15); oil of 

(gas oil), 52.30 (53.30); cotton cloths, 
785 (6.60); yarn and thread of henequen, 
not specified 0.63 (0.49); yarn of istle and 
ther hard vegetable fibers, not specified, 1.20 
sane): yarn and thread of istle and other 
eo vegetable fibers not specified, 1.20 
(none) ; and boxes and cases of paper or 
cardboard, even when covered with or hav- 
ing adornments of other materials, 4.95 


(1.30). 


Transport and Communication 


Approved Highway Construction.— 
Plans of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works of Mexico, ac- 
cording to a preliminary announcement 
made on December 18, 1944, envisage a 
total expenditure of 150,000,000 pesos on 
highways in 1945. Of this amount, 100,- 
000,000 pesos (approximately $20,618,500 
in United States currency) will be raised 
by an issue of Highway Bonds of the 
United Mexican States, 1945. (For fur- 
ther details see under heading “Exchange 
and Finance” above.) Preference will be 
given to four routes which are already 
started. These are: The Pan Ameri- 
can Highway; the central highway be- 
tween Mexico City and the North Ameri- 
can border, passing through Chihuahua, 
the rich mining zone of the northern 
area; the rapid-transit highway running 
from the capital to Tuxpan, connecting 
with important agricultural, petroleum, 
and other centers; and the great west- 
ern route, which will connect Guadala- 
jara, already joined with the capital of 
the Republic and with the important 
Pacific ports, so far as Nogales in the 
extreme northwest. 

An appreciable number of shorter 
highways, the greater part of which are 
being constructed in cooperation with 
the State governments to connect min- 
ing, industrial, and agricultural centers 
with the trunk routes, will receive at- 
tention. 


Mozambique 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Construction.—Completion of 
the railway in Mozambique to link Beira 
and Tete is expected to make a marked 
contribution to the development of the 
colony’s mineral resources. Many of the 
indicated mineral deposits of Mozam- 
bique are in the neighborhood of Tete. 

The section between Tete and Dona 
Ana near the Zambezi River bridge on 
the Trans-Zambezi Railway to Biera re- 
mains incompleted, and it is estimated 
that 3 years may be required before the 
necessary construction materials become 
available. 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone Equipment Shortage.—A 
shortage of telephones and switching 
equipment exists in New Zealand, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Post 
and Telegraph Department. There are 
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approximately 8,000 applicants through- 
out the Dominion awaiting the installa- 
tion of telephones. Most of these are in 
the four main business centers. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1943-44, 
there were 181,717 telephone subscribers 
compared with 177,030 on March 31, 
1943. The number of toll calls handled 
during the year was 18,087,043 against 
17,618,832 during the preceding year. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


Foreign exchange holdings in Nica- 
ragua at the end of the third quarter 
continued to decline; unpaid foreign 
drafts increased 15 percent in Septem- 
ber compared with the preceding month. 
The tight exchange situation is being 
reflected in a substantial decrease in the 
volume of foreign trade. 

The agricultural growing season was 
excellent in the first part of the quarter; 
a drought starting in the latter half, 
however, caused considerable damage to 
crops. The cost of living continued to 
rise, despite efforts to control prices. 
The growing spread between wages and 
living costs has brought about greater 
agitation for wage increases, and several 
strikes occurred during the quarter 
under review. Employment was at high 
level, and the shortage of skilled labor 
continued. 

FINANCE 


The official exchange rate remained 
unchanged at 5 paper cordobas to $1, 
United States currency. The unofficial, 
or “free” market rate, however, fluc- 
tuated considerably during the quarter, 
reaching a high of 6.50 cordobas to $1 
on July 12, and averaging 5.9614 for July, 
5.7558 for August, and 5.7729 for Sep- 
tember. 

The stabilization fund amounted to 
$8,595,000 (United States currency) on 
September 30, a decrease of nearly 11 
percent from holdings on June 30, 1944, 
but an increase of nearly 19 percent over 
those of September 30, 1943. The gen- 
eral trend, however, is downward. 

Money in circulation at the end of the 
third quarter amounted to 42,016,000 
paper cordobas, an increase of 9 percent 
over circulation on June 30, 1944; 28 per- 
cent over that on September 30, 1943; 
and 101 percent over that on September 
30, 1942. Sight and time deposits 
amounted to 48,586,000 cordobas, an in- 
crease of nearly 17 percent over deposits 
on September 30, 1943. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The total volume of Nicaragua’s for- 
eign trade during the quarter under re- 
view amounted to 11,867 metric tons. 

compares with 33,460 tons in the 
preceding quarter and 33,322 tons in the 
third quarter of 1943—a decrease of 64 
percent in each case. Making up the 
third-quarter total were imports 
amounting to 8,070 tons and exports of 
3,797 tons, imports being 57 percent less 
and exports 58 percent less than in the 
preceding quarter. 

Imports of 37,717 metric tons during 
the first 9 months of 1944 compare with 
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71,638 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1943, the decrease being nearly 47 per- 
cent. Exports for the 9-month period 
showed a decrease of only 18 percent 
from those in the corresponding period 
of 1943, or 32,390 metric tons compared 
with 39,622 tons in the earlier period. 
The large decrease in imports resulted 
from the reduced issuance of import and 
exchange permits. 

The value of foreign trade in the third 
quarter was $5,257,000, nearly 22 percent 
below trade in the second quarter 
($6,714,000). Exports were valued at 
$2,814,000 and imports at $2,443,000. 

Some of the principal exports during 
the quarter, with their values in United 
States currency, were: Gold, $1,743,000; 
coffee, $225,000; timber products, $157,- 
000; sugar, $116,000; ore concentrates, 
$62,000; ipecacuana root, $56,000; hides 
and skins, $56,000; rice, $27,000; silver, 
$27,000; balsam of Peru, $18,000; and 
sesame, $13,000. Other exports in- 
cluded rubber, nispero gum, coconuts, 
live turtles, cocoa, bananas, cheese, and 
butter. 

The chief imports were: Textiles, $463,- 
000; machinery, apparatus and vehicles, 
$422,000; petroleum products, $385,000; 
chemicals, $352,000; foodstuffs, $256,000; 
iron and steel and manufactures thereof, 
$176,000; paper and paper products, $81,- 
000; skins and manufactures thereof, 
$59,000; leaf tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, $50,000; rubber goods, $50,000; al- 
coholic beverages, $17,000; motion-pic- 
ture films, $15,000; glass and glassware, 
$14,000. 

The United States was the destination 
of 91 percent of Nicaraguan exports dur- 
ing the third quarter; 3 percent went to 
Panama, and 1 percent each to Costa 
Rica, Mexico, and Peru. Of the imports, 
the United States supplied 72 percent; 
Mexico, 7 percent; Costa Rica, Panama, 
and Peru, 3 percent each; the United 
Kingdom, 2 percent; and India, 1 percent. 


AGRICULTURE 


The rainy season of 1944 furnished an 
excellent growing period for the early 
planted corn crop, resulting in a larger- 
than-usual harvest. On the other hand, 
the coffee crop was damaged during the 
flowering season by heavy rains, and it 
was generally estimated to be about 25 
percent less than that of last year. The 
Managua and Carazo sections were par- 
ticularly affected. Exports of coffee dur- 
ing the crop year from October 1, 1943, 
to September 30, 1944, amounted to 223,- 
370 bags (of 60 kilograms each), which 
represented an increase of 15 percent 
over those of the preceding crop year. 
Conditions for livestock raising were 
much more favorable in the third quarter 
than in the second, pastures being little 
affected by the drought which started in 
late August. The sesame crop was not 
damaged by the drought; the rice crop, 
on the other hand, will be smaller than 
expected. 

The first official estimates ever made 
of the area planted to field crops in 
Nicaragua was recently released by the 
Nicaraguan Bureau of Statistics. The 
total area was given as 137,619 manzanas 
(1 manzana=1.74 acres); sesame, 3,640 
manzanas; cotton, 1,347; rice, 14,063; 
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corn, 68,465; beans, 9,803; wheat, 411; 
sorghums, 23,375; platanos, 3,575; yucca, 
1,034; Guinea grass, 11,901. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING 


Mining was less active in the period 
under review than in the preceding 
quarter and in the third quarter of 1943. 
Exports were reported as 52,297 troy 
ounces of gold and 64,520 troy ounces of 
silver. 

Most manufacturing industries showed 
an increase in production. Match pro- 
duction registered an increase of 22 per- 
cent; cigarette production, more than 
12 percent; cement, 12 percent; elec- 
tricity, more than 8 percent. Beer pro- 
duction, on the contrary, decreased 23 
percent. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


The value of building permits issued 
at Managua during the quarter was 431 
percent more than in the same quarter 
of 1943. Despite the increase, building 
was hampered to a considerable extent 
by the shortage of some materials, espe- 
cially hardware and fixtures. 

The Nicaraguan Goverment has been 
studying a project to construct 6,000 low- 
cost workmen’s dwellings throughout 
the country during the next 4 years. The 
new Sanidad or Public Health Building 
at Managua was placed in service on 
August 15 and officially inaugurated a 
month later. 

Shortages of equipment, especially 
tractors, continued to hold up highway 
construction. The Matagalpa detour of 
the Pan American Highway, however, 
was advanced sufficiently during the 
quarter to warrant its rating now as an 
all-weather highway. One quarter of 
the Rama Road, or Atlantic-Pacific 
Highway, (about 50 miles) was nearing 
completion at the end of the quarter. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The cost of living continued to in- 
crease. A combined retail-price index 
(1939=100) rose to 271.9 for the first 8 
months of 1944, compared with 214.3 for 
1943 and 164.1 for 1942. 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


Sterling Area Exchange Regulations 
Relazxed.—Provisions for the relaxation 
of Defense (Finance) Regulation 4D, 
which directed into a blocked account 
all payments of a capital nature by 
Palestine residents to persons living out- 
side the sterling area, were published in 
the Palestine Gazette of December 17. 
In certain types of cases, it is now pos- 
sible to grant relaxation from this pro- 
cedure, provided the owner is not resi- 
dent in Argentina, Canada, Newfound- 
land, or Switzerland. 

Nonresident beneficiaries may now 
have money transferred to them by filing 
applications through a bank to the Con- 
troller of Foreign Exchange, Jerusalem. 
The Comptroller will consider applica- 
tions on Sterling Transfer Forms for the 
release and transfer of funds credited to 
blocked Palestine currency or sterling 
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accounts where such sums have resulted 
from the following types of transactions: 
(a) Capital repayments at or after ma- 
turity in respect of mortgages or drawn 
or matured securities; (b) distribu- 
tions from the estates of deceased per- 
sons who, at their death, were residents 
of the sterling area; (c) distributions 
under settlements created by residents 
of the sterling area; (d) profits of com- 
panies resident in the sterling area and 
service charges due from such com- 
panies; (e) sale of real estate or per- 
sonal effects, with restrictions; (f) dis- 
tribution on the sale or winding-up of 
companies; (g) surrender of life or en- 
dowment policies, and (h) withdrawals 
from accounts with cooperative societies. 

The Controller will also consider ap- 
plicatigns for reinvestment of blocked 
balances in property in Palestine, mort- 
gages on property in Palestine, and 
United Kingdom or Palestine securities. 

Foreign nationals who have left Pales- 
tine for a country outside the sterling 
area, and persons who have ceased to be 
“enemies” and are resident outside the 
sterling area may apply for release of 
blocked funds for purpose of remittance 
or reinvestment. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


National Railway’s Net Revenue.— 
Data recently made available by the 
Contraloria General de la Republica de 
Panama show that income of the Chiri- 
qui National Railroad (Ferrocarril Na- 
cional de Chiriqui) for the first 6 months 
of 1944 totaled $192,518.74 compared with 
$205,928.32 for the corresponding period 
of 1943; and expenses decreased to $186,- 
146.61 in 1944 from $193,469.90 in 1943. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION DuRING THIRD QUARTER OF 1944 


Business activity in Sweden declined 
somewhat during the third quarter of 
1944, but remained, on the whole, above 
the level of the corresponding period of 
1943, according to unofficial Swedish 
statistics. The results of the very drastic 
extent offset by the continued volume of 
safe-conduct imports, and to some ex- 
tent, by production for future export 
(after the cessation of hostilities in the 
vicinity of Sweden). Price stability was 
well maintained (although there is now 
some concern as to future prospects) and 
the cost-of-living-index increase was un- 
important. There was a minimum of 
unemployment in most lines of activity 
and the services of many refugees were 
valuable to industry. . The food situation 
may be characterized as very good, to 
which the safe-conduct traffic con- 
tributed very materially. 

The national debt of Sweden reached 
a total of 10,233,900,000 crowns (about 
$2,456,000,000) at the end of the quarter 
and was about four times as large as 
before the war. Practically all of it is 
held in Sweden. Note circulation 
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reached a new high, but gold 
amounted to 81.60 percent on Septenatin 
30, 1944. The press reported that most of 
the export credit granted Germany had 
been repaid by the end of the quarter 
and that the “clearing” showed a balance 
of about 50,000,000 to Germany’s credit 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


The general index of industria] produc- 
tion (based on 1935=100) was 107 for 
September 1944, the same level as was 
indicated for September 1943, but the 
1944 indexes for July and August were 
slightly below the corresponding months 
of 1943. The slight downward trend in 
the 1944 figures was due to the lumber 
the pulp and paper, and the iron and 
steel (including mining) industries 
which produce largely for export. Most 
industries primariiy supplying the do- 
mestic market showed an upward trend 

Wood Pulp—Reports of the British 
Paper Controller’s desire to purchase 
Swedish wood pulp for post-war delivery 
created considerable interest in Sweden 
during the quarter. The British purchase 
offer, which was placed through private 
firms in England with individual mills in 
Sweden, totaled about 275,000 metric tons 
of chemical wood pulp and 100,000 metric 
tons of mechanical wood pulp. 

Wood-pulp exports to Germany and 
the Continent continued relatively small 
during the quarter. The decision of the 
Swedish authorities to close Swedish ter- 
ritorial waters in the Baltic Sea to foreign 
merchant ships reduced even further the 
possibilities of trade in wood pulp with 
the Continent. Because of this develop- 
ment, sales for prompt delivery for ex- 
port have become insignificant. Sales to 
Swedish paper mills have also been 
limited. 

The total stocks of chemical wood pulp 
in Sweden at the end of the third quarter 
were estimated to be 600,000 metric tons. 
The industry expects to attain a monthly 
production of 200,000 metric tons as soon 
as market conditions permit resumption 
of full-scale operations. At present a 
number of mills have closed for repairs, 
plant improvement, or expansions, while 
one or two have resumed production after 
being closed for some time. 

The Swedish industrial production 
index for wood pulp and paper showed 
a rising tendency at the end of the quar- 
ter after registering a moderate decline 
in August. The Swedish wood-pulp pro- 
ducers are keenly interested in resuming 
normal business relations with the 
American buyers of wood pulp as soon 
as possible. The Swedish wood-plp 
industry is reported to be well supplied 
with pulpwood. 

Paper and Board.—From the begin- 
ning of the year to the middle of Sep- 
tember 1944, practically all Swedish 
paper shipments, consisting chiefly of 
kraft spinning paper, were consigned to 
Germany. Of the total German quota 
of 80,000 metric tons of paper, 31,000 
metric tons were shipped to the Reich 
up to August 15, 1944. Further specifica- 
tions were received from Germany for 
the delivery of 15,000 metric tons of kraft 
spinning paper, which since then have 
been allocated among the Swedish mills. 
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Lumber.—The total Swedish exports 
of sawn and planed lumber during the 

riod January 1 to August 31, 1944, were 
approximately 145,000 standards, of 
which about 80,000 standards were 
shipped to Germany, representing 40 per- 
cent of the total German quota of 200,- 
000 standards for 1944. By way of com- 
parison it may be stated that the total 
swedish production of lumber in 1943 
was 1,020,000 standards, of which 220,000 
standards were exported. Ls 

The closing of Swedish _ territorial 
waters in the Gulf of Bothnia and the 
Baltic Sea to foreign merchant shipping 
at the end of the quarter had the effect 
of stopping all lumber exports to the 
Continent from important Swedish east 
coast lumber centers since most of the 
jumber exports have been carried in 
foreign bottoms. It is reported that at 
the same time measures were taken to 
prevent the transfer of goods from the 
east coast to the unrestricted parts of 
the west coast. 

Because of these measures, it has be- 
come practically impossible for Swedish 
sawmills on the east coast to complete 
delivery of lumber sold earlier to Ger- 
many and the Netherlands. Sawmills on 
the west coast, on the other hand, have 
had an opportunity to fulfill their Ger- 
man lumber contracts. 

A growing interest in Swedish lumber 
for post-war delivery is said to be mani- 
fested in a number of foreign markets 
and negotiations have been conducted 
during past weeks notably with England 
and Denmark. Because of this develop- 
ment, the leading Swedish lumber 
journal warned Swedish lumber produc- 
ers, in the August issue, to restrict their 
lumber sales to certain markets (pre- 
sumably Germany and Denmark) point- 
ing out that there would be a large post- 
war English demand for Swedish lumber. 
The war developments during Septem- 
ber, curtailing Swedish shipping with the 
Continent, has no doubt led Swedish ex- 
porters to view sales to Germany with 
declining interest. 

Safe-conduct lumber shipments to 
Spain and Portugal have remained 
small. Some fear has been expressed 
that the limited shipments to Argentina 
might be further curtailed by unfavor- 
able tariff and trade-restriction develop- 
ments. 

Prices have tended to become firmer 
and have risen towards the maximum 
permitted under the Swedish price con- 
trol, as a result of growing interest from 
buyers both within and outside the 
blockade. 

Minerals.—The restriction of merchant 
shipping in Swedish territorial waters 
has affected sharply the activities of iron 
mines producing for export. Some ore 
is being exported from German-owned 
mines through ports on Lake Vanern in 
western Sweden. Ore shipments from 
the Lapland mines have now ceased com- 
pletely and this affects the livelihood of 
& large number of miners and allied 
workers. There have been discussions of 
transferring the workers to other fields. 
Mines operating for domestic industry 
have not been affected to the same ex- 
tent as the export mines. 
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Among the more interesting develop- 
ments during this quarter is the first pro- 
duction of salt in Sweden, from the ex- 
perimental salt wells in the Province of 
Skane. As a result of the studies made, 
it is now found that three similar wells 
would furnish sufficient salt to cover one- 
half of the country’s requirements for 
food products and all the requirements 
for conditioning the surface of dirt roads. 
The cost of fuel for evaporating the solu- 
tion forms one-half of the total cost of 
producing the salt, and while there are 
no reports covering the actual total cost, 
it can be inferred that it is too high. The 
project is considered to be important in- 
asmuch as the average annual salt im- 
ports from 1937 to 1939 comprised 230,000 
metric tons. During the war, Sweden 
has been completely dependent on Ger- 
many for salt, although recently certain 
quantities have been obtained from 
Spain. 

Steel and Iron Industries.—The third 
quarter of 1944 was characterized by an 
unstable condition, some manufacturers 
and buyers showing a tendency to with- 
hold more extended commitments for the 
future, whereas others anticipated an in- 
creased shortage and accumulated stocks. 
This uncertainty was based on the ex- 
pectancy of peace, with imports from the 
United States, and also on the effects of 
the diminishing trade with Germany. 

The average steel-production index for 
the third quarter of 1944 declined to 
131.17 from 136.33 during the correspond- 
ing period in 1943. The September in- 
dex is 6 points below the correspond- 
ing figure of 1943. During the first 8 
months of the year, pig-iron production 
showed an increase of 7 percent in com- 
parison with the corresponding period 
last year, but a decline was noted in the 
production of steel billets and “commer- 
cial” rolled sections. At the same time, 
a decrease in the output of higher-qual- 
ity steels and a corresponding increase 
in lower grades was observed. Small 
steel imports continued during October 
through west-coast ports, but a gradual 
cessation of these imports is anticipated, 
and efforts are therefore made to in- 
crease domestic production. 

The blast-furnace operators still have 
fair reserve stocks of coke and will con- 
tinue operations for some months. The 
production of charcoal pig iron is being 
increased where possible, and sufficient 
amounts of charcoal are reported to be 
on hand for this purpose. The accumu- 
lation of a 100,000 metric ton reserve of 
charcoal pig iron, decided on by the au- 
thorities during the second quarter of 
1944, now is proceeding. 

As the imports of German steel to 
a considerable extent consists of ship 
material, the shipyards are extensively 
affected. The yards now have on hand 
heavy orders, covering 2 years of work 
on the construction of new vessels, and 
they anticipate equally extensive work 
of repairs and maintenance on the many 
Swedish vessels now being laid up in 
the ports. The yards appear to rely on 
two sourees for their future steel re- 
quirements: The largest Swedish steel 
company has extended its rolling capac- 
ity of heavy ship plate to the point 
where the supply of billets for the roll- 
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ing mills now forms a bottleneck, and 
imports of heavy plate from the United 
States also are hoped for. 

The steel market at the end of this 
quarter still showed a comparative scar- 
city of wire, sheet, light reinforcing steel, 
and bars. Stocks reached maximum in 
August instead of showing the usual 
continued accumulation until the end 
of the year. However, Swedish steel 
plants have considerably increased their 
capacity to roll not only this light stock 
but also heavier products. 

While some shortages exist at the 
present time, the primary Swedish steel 
producers having an ample reserve ca- 
pacity, the processing plants are in- 
creasing their output to a considerable 
extent. and with the stocks now on hand, 
no serious situation is expected before 
imports again begin to arrive. 

Building and Construction.—As re- 
gards building materials, the supply has 
been almost sufficient for the completion 
of this year’s building program. Of the 
40,000 apartments planned for the 
densely populated areas, about 38,000 
will be built. Next year’s prospects, 
however, are less favorable, and unless 
certain materials can be imported, it 
probably will not be possible to realize 
the building program for 1945, which 
calls for the completion of 45,000 apart- 
ments in densely populated areas. There 
has been far too little replenishment of 
the stocks of building materials to offset 
the continuous outflow. If this con- 
tinues, there will be an unavoidable 
shortage next spring of certain building 
materials, especially glass, bricks, and 
cast-iron pipes. Under these conditions 
it must be considered satisfactory if 28,- 
000 of the 45,000 apartments planned for 
1945 are completed in that year. To the 
industrial activities this shortage will be 
even more serious, as the authorities will 
be obliged to curtail the industrial build- 
ing plans for 1945, which must adversely 
affect the competitive strength of the 
Swedish industries after the war. Dur- 
ing the war a pronounced housing short- 
age has developed in Sweden, especially 
in the larger cities, and it is expected that 
2 or 3 years of intensive building activity 
will be required after the war to make up 
the deficiency. 

RAILWAYs.—The total freight carried 
by the State Railway during the first 7 
months of 1944 totaled 13,038,695 metric 
tons, showing an increase of 34,306 met- 
ric tons over 1943. ‘This tonnage does 
not include the ore hauled from Lapland. 
On the other hand, the private roads 
during the same period carried 10,219,- 
801 metric tons, or a decrease of 396,333 
metric tons in comparison with 1943. 

The combined systems of the country 
carried 81,502,790 passengers during the 
period, an increase of 7,946,399 over the 
corresponding period in the preceding 
year, approximately equally distributed 
on the two systems. 

Shipping —Shipping has been influ- 
enced by the following developments: 
The Swedish War Risk Insurance Board 
on August 11 ceased granting hull and 
cargo insurance for shipping to German 
North Sea ports, and on August 15 the 
action was extended to include German 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Automotive 
Products 


AUTOMOBILES IN OPERATION, BELGIUM 


Less than 100,000 motor vehicles (di- 
vided about evenly between passenger 
cars, trucks and busses, and motor- 
cycles) in Belgium are now in condition 
to operate, provided that tires, repair 
parts, and motor fuel are available. 
Minor repairs and lack of tires are be- 
lieved to be keeping about one-third of 
these off the road. 

In January 1940 the following number 
of automotive vehicles were estimated to 
be in operation in Belgium: Passenger 
cars, 151,917 (144,192 privately owned) ; 
busses, gasoline, 1,380; busses, Diesel, 
660; trucks, gasoline, 70,733; trucks, 
Diesel, 750; and motorcycles, 65,200, 
making a total of 290,640. 

The Belgian Government has organ- 
ized a system of regulation and control 
over motor-vehicle transport within the 
country, according to the Belgium press. 


AUTOMOTIVE REGISTRATION IN ICELAND 


The total number of motor vehicles 
licensed in Iceland in 1944, according to 
tax-registration statistics, was 4,278, of 
which 1,955 were touring cars, 160 busses, 
1,991 trucks, and 172 motorcycles. 

In 1937 registration totaled 2,016; 1938, 
2.121: 1939, 2,149; 1940, 2,181; 1941, 2,580; 
1942, 3,306; and 1943, 4.031. 


DEVELOPMENTS, U. S. S. R. 


The motorcycle industry in the Soviet 
Union is to be expanded to meet the 
great demand for such machines, states 
the Soviet press. 

The Stalin automobile plant was re- 
ported late in October to be planning to 
begin production shortly of a new-type 
passenger automobile and to begin re- 
tooling for a new. truck model. 


Beverages 


TRINIDAD (B. W. I.) AS A MARKET FOR BEER 


Trinidad (British West Indies) has 
only one brewery, locally owned and con- 
trolled, with a capacity of 3,500 to 4,000 
barrels annually. Production in 1939 
(the last normal year) amounted to 951 
barrels. In 1942 output rose to 2,762 bar- 
rels and in 1943 to 3,516 barrels. 

Domestic beer is not generally consid- 
ered to be of as good quality as imported 
beer and under normal conditions can 
compete only in the cheapest markets. 
With the drastic wartime restrictions on 
imports and the greatly enlarged de- 
mand, however, it is possible for the 
brewery to dispose of its capacity output. 

Imports of beer in 1939 amounted to 
4,746 barrels, all from the United King- 
dom and Canada. In 1942, 5,172 barrels 
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were imported from the same sources. 
In 1943, with somewhat improved ship- 
ping conditions, imports totaled 14,223 
barrels, practically all from the United 
Kingdom. 

Domestically brewed beer sells at the 
brewery for $4 (British West Indian cur- 
rency), a case of 24 imperial half pints 
and is sold retail at 20 cents a bottle. 
The retail price for imported beer is fixed 
by government regulations at 24 cents an 
imperial half pint. 

DomeStic beer is sold by the brewery 
direct to messes, canteens, hotels, and 
other retail outlets. Imported beer is 
handled by import and export firms, each 
house in normal times having one or 
more standard British or Canadian 
brands. 

Under proclamation No. 23 dated May 
20, 1938, all beer imported into the Col- 
ony must be in containers of imperial 
measure. This requirement has pre- 
vented exporters in the United States 
from entering this market. 


NONALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES IN CHILE 


Production of nonalcoholic beverages 
in Chile during the period July 1, 1943, 
to June 30, 1944, is estimated at 4,950,- 
000 cases, or 118,800,000 bottles. With 
the population placed at 5,013,539, an- 
nual per capita consumption was ap- 
proximately 23.7 bottles. The Provinces 
of Santiago and Valparaiso, with a total 
population of 1,686,782 (1940 census), are 
estimated to consume about 85 percent of 
the entire production. Thus, per capita 
consumption for this area during 1943-44 
would be approximately 60 bottles. 

No official statistics have been 
published by the Government or by 











Importance of Canadian 
Railways in War Effort 


An example of the important 
job being done by the railways in 
Canada’s war effort was given by 
the chairman and president of the 
Canadian National Railways in his 
review for 1944. He revealed that 
the railways carried 82,000,000 
tons of freight during the year, 
compared with 80,000,000 tons in 
1943, and the number of pas- 
sengers carried in 1944 increased 
4 percent, to 36,000,000. The 
freight figures were nearly twice as 
large as in the years before the 
war, and the number of passengers 
carried was nearly four times 
greater. Twenty-seven new loco- 
motives and 10 Diesel switchers 
were delivered to the company 
during the year, and 4,762 box 
cars and 1,500 freight cars of other 
types were received. 
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producers’ associations on the domestic 
production of nonalcholic beverages 
According to estimates from a well- 
informed source, however, the following 
amounts have been produced in the past 
5 years: 


Cases o 
sil 24 bottles 
0-41 ____...__........ = 
STRESS ae 
ND ie cle ce 4.441, 495 
RRR 4, 950, 000 


The virtually uniform cool to cold 
evenings the year round in the northern 
central, and southern regions of Chile. 
and the cool summers in the south, limit 
the opportunities for the sale of soft 
drinks. A large number of Chileans be- 
lieve that iced or cold drinks are bad for 
one’s digestion and health, states the 
trade. Farmers in the south reportedly 
produce apple cider and other fruit bev- 
erages for their own use and occasiona] 
sale to others at 1 peso per liter. 

Other deterrents to the development 
of an extensive nonalcoholic-beverage 
industry have been the small margin of 


. profit bottlers have obtained and the 


large margin of profit retailers have pro- 
cured, primarily because of a lack of con- 
trol over retail prices by the bottlers; the 
lack of organized merchandising and 
modern manufacturing methods; and 
the lack of a popular soft drink. 


CONDITIONS IN WINE INDUSTRY, FRANCE 


Wine production in southern France 
has declined by 50 percent since 1939, 
and many small producers are on the 
verge of ruin, according to the foreign 
press. One of the factors responsible is 
the great increase in prices which the 
wine producers have to pay for necessary 
equipment and supplies and another is 
that many of the vines have become dis- 
eased, owing to lack of care. 

The average annual cost of production 
per hectare of vines (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) is reported to amount to approxi- 
mately 20,000 francs, as compared with 
a gross return of only 13,500 francs. 

The present decline in the amount of 
land devoted to vineyards in southern 
France reportedly began about 9 years 
ago. In the Department of the Aude, 
production of wine declined from 9,- 
274.000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 
gallons) in 1935 to 5,043,000 hectoliters 
in 1937 and 3,209,000 hectoliters in 1943. 
A similar situation is stated to exist in 
the Departments of the Gard, Herault, 
and Pyrennes-Orientales. 


Chemicals 


CALCIUM CARBIDE IN ARGENTINA 


The shortage of imported calcium car- 
bide in Argentina has prompted the re- 
sumption of domestic manufacture. The 
annual capacity of the only plant manu- 
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ing this material is estimated at 
9 ood The quality of the domestic 
roduct as regards acetylene-gas yield 
i not so good as the imported one, trade 
sources Say. 

ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF CASEIN 


Argentina’s exports of casein increased 
more than 600 percent during the first 
g months of 1944 over the corresponding 
period in 1943. Comparable figures are 
17,700 and 2,900 tons, respectively. 


STABIZIING TENDENCY ON Sao PAULO 
(BRAZIL) MARKET 


The chemical market in the Sao Paulo 
grea of Brazil has shown a definite trend 
towards stabilization since June 1943. 

A marked improvement in imports of 
chemical products during the past year 
and a half, with few exceptions, has been 
the principal contributing factor. Gov- 
ernment control over prices and dis- 
tribution of certain key chemical mate- 
rials also has had a stabilizing tendency. 
A third factor has been the desire of 
dealers to move excess stocks before the 
end of the European war. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


The value of Canada’s exports of 
chemicals increased to $92,572,000 (Ca- 
nadian currency) during the first 11 
months of 1944 from $79,198,000 in the 
corresponding months of 1943, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Fertilizers accounted for $22,064,000, in- 
creasing from $16,355,000. 

Exports of soda products, totaling 
$3,807,000 during the 11-month period of 
1944, declined from $4,385,000. The 
acids group also decreased, amounting 
to $2,060,000 during the 1944 period, as 
conpared with $2,451,000 during the cor- 
responding period of 1943. 


FOREIGN TRADE, EGYPT 


Chemicals were among the principal 
commodities imported into Egypt during 
the third quarter of 1944 and were valued 
at £E5,178,000. 

Phosphate of lime was one of the lead- 
ing export items, amounting to £E477,000 
in value. 


CASEIN IMPORTED INTO MEXICO 


Most of Mexico’s requirements of 
casein are supplied by imports. Domes- 
tic production is small, and it will prob- 
ably be some years before output is suf- 
ficient to meet the country’s needs. 


OPERATION OF MATCH FACTORIES, SWEDEN 


The match factory at Vastervik, Swe- 
den, which has been closed since 1941, 
has resumed manufacture, having been 
modernized in the meantime. Perma- 
nent operation is not assured, however, 
as the plant was opened to fill special 
foreign orders. The factory at Tida- 
holm, which was closed in 1940, reopened 
in the summer of 1944 to produce 
matches for export to South America. 

Both plants are operated by Svenska 
Tandsticks A/B, the Swedish Match Co., 
Jonkoping. Other factories affiliated 
With the company are manufacturing 
only 25 percent of their pre-war produc- 
tion level and no increase is expected 


until large export markets are ac- 
cessible., 
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French Essential Oils Now 
Available 


The United States Commercial 
Co. has announced that it will ac- 
cept requests from importers for 
essential oils and floral products 
from France, pending restoration 
i| of private trade channels. No 
essentials oils have been received 
from France since the United 
States entered the war. 

Importers who wish to obtain 
French essential oils and floral 
products may obtain the form of 
the purchase agreement by writing 
to the General Commodities Di- 
vision, U. S. Commercial Co., Tem- 
porary T Building, Washington 
25, D. C. 

The agreement, when com- 
pleted, lists the importer’s require- 
ments and serves as a contact for 
the purchase of items specified by 
the importer. 





























Construction 


RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR ITALY 


Italy recently launched an extensive 
reconstruction program by authorizing 
the expenditure of 5,000,000,000 lires. 
Of this amount, 60 percent will be used 
for rebuilding public works and 40 per- 
cent for reconstructing private property. 

The Ministry for Public Works’ and 
Industry has approved two decrees, one 
of which grants special powers to local 
civil-engineering inspectors to carry out 
the construction program efficiently and 
without delay. The other permits the 
Civil Engineering Corporation to con- 
tinue the construction of shelters for the 
homeless and to assist individuals in 
repairing damaged buildings. 


PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVITY IN CHILE 


Extensive construction activities in 
Chile during 1945 were planned by the 
Fomento Corporation at one of its re- 
cent meetings, says the foreign press. 
Such activities are designed to promote 
industrial, agricultural, and business ex- 
pansion during the year. 

Improvement and extension of the ir- 
rigation systems will be accomplished by 
the building of new dams and canals. 
The building of additional sawmills, im- 
pregnating plants, a factory to manufac- 
ture wood cellulose, and the enlargement 
of facilities for producing plywood are 
planned. ; 

Plans also include construction of the 
following plants: Additional chemical 
plants for making sulfuric acid, electro- 
chemicals, lead, and arsenic, thus assist- 
ing the chemical industry; several cold- 
storage plants, particularly a large re- 
frigerator at Santiago and one for fish 
at San Vicente; hydroelectric central 
plants to aid in improving the electrical 
systems and in furthering a rural-elec- 
trification program; an electrolytic re- 
finery for copper and one for zinc, 
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thereby promoting the mining industry. 
More hotels for tourists also are in pros- 
pect. The corporation also expects to 
give more attention to mass transporta- 
tion problems and will give special con- 
sideration to the mechanical facilities 
for handling freight, 

Construction planned in Chile for post- 
war period will require the expenditure 
of approximately 8,000,000,000 pesos for 
private dwellings and factories, govern- 
ment-financed housing programs, and 
government buildings. According to 
present indications, most of the govern- 
ment-financed houses will be made 
largely of wood. 


ALLOCATION OF PREFABRICATED HOUSES, 
U.K: 


The British Ministry of Health has 
allocated 90,000 prefabricated temporary 
houses to England and Wales, under the 
jurisdiction of local authorities, and ap- 
proximately 33,000 to Scotland, says a 
British publication. Manufacture was 
scheduled to begin in January. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF EQUIPMENT 


Exports of electrical equipment from 
Argentina, in which progress was main- 
tained in 1941 and 1942, showed a de- 
crease of about 30 percent in 1943, ac- 
cording to a foreign press report. 

The total value of exports of electrical 
equipment (according to invoices) from 
Argentina in 1943, together with the 
amount of increase or decrease com- 
pared with 1942, are shown in the ac- 
companying table: 


[In pesos] 











Increase 
_—— i : ‘ or de- 
Class of goods 1943 exenee 
from 1942 
Generators... -........-- ssitcg bate 36, 000 +14, 000 
Motors.......... ue a 115, 000 +5, 000 
Accumulators, batteries, and 
pc See RS REN > Pas 605,000 | +572, 000 
Telephone material_.__ 169, 000 —96, 000 


Radio apparatus and parts ...|1, 059, 000 | —2, 356, 000 
Re ER ---| 53, 000 | —353, 000 
Other electrical goods. ; he 520, 000 





POWER STATIONS IN OPERATION, U.S. S. R. 


The Soviet press reports that 45 tur- 
bines and 61 boilers were put into opera- 
tion in the Soviet Union in 1943 by the 
Peoples’ Commissariat for Power Sta- 
tions. The plan for 1944 called for twice 
the 1943 capacity. 

The large power stations of Chelya- 
binsk, Krasnoyarsk, Bezymyanka (Kui- 
byshev Oblast), Kirovo-Chepetsk (Kirov 
Oblast) and Stalinsk in the Kuznetsk 
Basin have been built during the war. 
Improvements to the Krasnogorsk Heat 
and Power Station in the Urals, now the 
largest in the Union, have increased its 
capacity to five times the pre-war 
capacity, 
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| MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 








*°'UNITED STATES IMPORTS 


TOTAL $2,741,934, 000 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


Brazil exported more coffee in 1944 
than in any one year since the beginning 
of the war. Exports in the first 11 
months of 1944 amounted to 11,978,124 
bags of 60 kilograms each, as compared 
with 9,197,590 bags in the corresponding 
period of 1943, and 6,883,880 bags in 1942, 
according to the foreign press. 


COFFEE MARKET, COLOMBIA 


The Colombian coffee market was ex- 
tremely active during December 1944 
and more sales were made during the 
3-week period from November 27 to De- 
cember 18 than during the preceding 
12 weeks (September 4 to November 25). 

Information from the Office of Control 
of Exchange, Importations, and Exporta- 
tions indicates that up to December 9, 
1944, 2,272,786 sacks of 70 kilograms each 
had been registered against the basic 
quota of 3,105,090, leaving 832,214 sacks 
still to be registered. Up to the same 
date export licenses were issued for 
1,897,255 sacks, leaving 1,207,745 sacks 
still eligible for export licenses. 

Coffee stocks in Barranquilla, Buena- 
ventura, and Cartagena continued high. 
December 15 figures show total stocks as 
733,858 sacks of 60 kilograms each, as 
compared with 761,466 on November 30 
and 698,822 on November 15, 1944. 


OUTPUT AND TRADE IN COCOA, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

The Dominican Republic’s two 1945 
cocoa crops will amount to approxi- 
mately 300,000 sacks of 70 kilograms 
each. 

Exports of cocoa from the Dominican 
Republic in the period January 1 
through November 30, 1944, totaled 25,- 
364,172 kilograms, valued at $3,965,869, 
as reported by the Dominican Bureau of 
Statistics, and exports of chocolate 
amounted to 161,869 kilograms, valued at 
$56,811. 

Stocks of cocoa as of December 20, 
1944, were reported at 175 metric tons. 


Dairy Products 


CANADIAN BUTTER SITUATION 


The Canadian weekly butter ration 
was reduced on January 1, 1945, from 7 
ounces to approximately 6 ounces per 
person. No reduction is being made in 
the butter ration of hospitals nor in the 
usual 1 pound of butter in each prisoner- 
of-war parcel sent by the Red Cross. 

The supply position in December was 
tight. Stocks on December 1 were 52,- 
300,000 pounds, as compared with 59,- 
500,000 pounds on the corresponding 
date in 1943. Stocks on January 1, 1945, 
were expected to be 37,500,000, as com- 
pared with 46,500,000 pounds on Janu- 
ary 1, 1944. In November 1944 produc- 
tion of creamery butter totaled 16,300,000 
pounds, as against 15,800,000 pounds on 
the corresponding date in 1943, but pro- 
duction during the first 11 months of 
1944, which amounted to 285,600,000 
pounds, was 4.8 percent less than in the 
corresponding period in 1943. 


CONDITIONS IN BUTTER AND CHEESE 
INDUSTRY, EIRE 


Production of creamery butter in Eire 
in the first 11 months of 1944 was ap- 
proximately 63,550,826 pounds. Stocks 
of butter on November 30, consisted of 
22,193,248 pounds of creamery butter 
and 1,253,840 pounds of factory and 
other butter. 

Production of cheese (green) in the 
period January to October included 
2,972,245 pounds of colored and 107,187 
pounds of white. A total of 834,130 
pounds of colored cheese and 20,417 
pounds of white cheese was on hand at 
the creameries on October 30, compared 
with 843,887 pounds of colored and 
21,221 pounds of white cheese at the end 
of September. 

The only importation of milk products 
into Eire recorded for the period Janu- 
ary—October 1944 was 854 hundredweight 
(95,648 pounds) of dried or powdered 
milk, valued at £10,700, compared with 
696 hundredweight (77,952 pounds), val- 
ued at £8,857, in the corresponding 
period of 1943. 
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Fruits 


REPORT ON Nova Scotia APPLE Crop, 
CANADA 


The Nova Scotia 1944 commercial 
appie crop is estimated at 1,750,000 bar- 
rels. Good progress in marketing is re- 
ported, 852,387 barrels having been sold 
up to the end of November 1944, as com- 
pared with 750,000 barrels by the cor- 
responding date of 1943. 

Sales in Canada, Newfoundland, Mag- 
dalene Islands, and the United States, 
classified as domestic fruit sales, totaled 
174,197 barrels. A break-down of these 
sales shows Nova Scotia leading with 
68,120 barrels; New Brunswick, 9,111; 
Prince Edward Island, 2,736; Quebec, 
63,726; Ontaria, 477; Newfoundland, 
27,086; Magdalene Islands, 941; and the 
United States, 2,000. 

Exports to Great Britain by the end 
of November totaled 130,001 barrels, and 
deliveries to processing plants, including 
United States exports, totaled 548,000 
barrels. The remainder of the crop, ap- 
proximately 900,000 barrels, should be 
marketed by the second week in March 
1945. 


Grains and Products 
FEED-GRAIN SUPPLIES ADEQUATE, CANADA 


Supplies of feed grains available in 
Canada during the crop year 194445 
total 14,500,000 tons, 80 percent more 
than the 1936-40 average, and are ade- 
guate to maintain a continued high level 
of production of meat, dairy products, 
and eggs. The supply of high-protein 
supplements is fairly adequate, but the 
quantity of hay in eastern Canada is 
less satisfactory. 


ECUADORAN RICE SITUATION 


The harvesting of the Ecuadoran vega 
or summer rice crop is completed towards 
the end of November, and the only rice 
which by mid-December has not entered 
into official production estimates for the 
year is stated to be a small amount which 
remains in the granaries of the pro- 
ducers. 

Production of rice in Ecuador as of 
November 30, 1944, is officially estimated 
at 1,651,816 quintals (1 Spanish quin- 
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tal=101.4 pounds), compared with 2,- 
900,000 quintals on the corresponding 
date in 1943. 

Exportation of rice up to November 30, 
1944, totaled 1,270,730 quintals. It was 
officially estimated about the middle of 
December that exports for the month 
would be 100,000 quintals, bringing the 
total for the year to 1,370,730 quintals. 
Approximately 200,000 quintals will be 
exported in the first 2 months of 1945. 
This quantity represents the remainder 
of an export quota of 300,000 quintals set 
on November 28, 1944. 

Stocks of rice on November 30, 1944, 
amounted to 686,900 quintals, compared 
with 933,597 quintals on November 30, 
1943. The larger stocks in 1943 were the 
result of prohibition against exportation 
then in force. 


Meats and Products 


PROCESSING OF HORSE MEAT, CANADA 


The Horse Cooperative Marketing As- 
sociation, which was recently formed in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, and the Provin- 
cial government have reached an agree- 
ment whereby the latter will give finan- 
cial assistance in the construction of a 
processing plant at Swift Current. It is 
estimated that there are 250,000 surplus 
horses in Saskatchewan. 

Negotiations are under way with the 
Belgian Government for a contract to 
supply 5,000 tons of frozen and pickled 
horse meat to that country. 


MODERN SLAUGHTERHOUSE, PANAMA 


A fund of $100,000 has been established 
for the construction of a modern 
slaughterhouse, for Panama City’s meat 
supply, according to the Panamanian 
press. 

The city council voted $50,000 of the 
fund in their preceding budget and the 
additional $50,000 was included in the 
1944 budget passed in December 1944. 


Meat SUPPLIES IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland has 33,000 fewer head of 
cattle than in 1918, according to a De- 
cember report, but has 400,000 more in- 
habitants to feed. The number of cattle 
has decreased by 12.5 percent, compared 
With 1939, and hogs by 35 percent. There 
Were 25,000 fewer head of cattle and 


25,000 fewer hogs offered for slaughter 
in the first 11 months of 1944 than during 
the corresponding period of 1943. It 
was presumed that the monthly meat 
ration of 1,200 grams would have to be 
reduced in 1945. 


Poultry and Products 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION OF EGGS 


During the autumn of 1945 Canada 
will send 180,000,000 fresh eggs to the 
United Kingdom, if present plans of the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture 
officials materialize. Surplus egg pro- 
duction amounted to 70,000,000 in the 
autumn of 1944, and production during 
the past 4 years has been sufficiently 
large to make Canadian consumer¢ in- 
dependent of storage eggs. Recent war- 
time egg shipments to Great Britain have 
been entirely in dried form, but increas- 
ing quantities of shell eggs now are be- 
ing supplied. 


Sugars and Products 


EXPORTS OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES, BRITISH 
GUIANA ‘ 


Exports from British Guiana in the 
first 10 months of 1944 included 850,741 
gallons of molasses and 145,823 tons of 
sugar, as compared with 282 gallons and 
100,261 tons, respectively, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. 

Improved shipping conditions were 
largely responsible for the increases. It 
also is reported that the British Gov- 
ernment took special measures to avail 
itself of these products, as well as to im- 
prove the financial position of the Col- 
ony by facilitating their exportation. 


SUGAR SITUATION, PANAMA 


Sugar production in the Republic of 
Panama in 1945 is expected to be greater 
than during any preceding year, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 

Reports received from Chiriqui in De- 
cember indicated that production in that 
Province had already begun, and sugar 
was being supplied to the local popula- 
tion. It was expected that production 
in the central provinces would start in 
January 1945 and that the Panama and 
Colon markets would receive sugar to- 
ward the end of that month. Domestic 


sugar growers were of the opinion that 
by the end of January sugar stocks would 
be ample. 

Twenty thousand quintals of sugar re- 
cently imported by the Banco Agro- 
Pecuario were being distributed to re- 
tailers in December and 10,000 additional 
quintals were expected in the near future 
from Peru. 


PARAGUAYAN SUGAR POSITION 


Production of sugar in Paraguay in 
the 1944 milling season (June to Decem- 
ber) amounted to 10,855 short tons, or 
approximately 3 percent less than the 
1943 output of 11,234 tons. The percent- 
age of return from the amount of cane 
ground, however, increased from 7.8 per- 
cent in 1943 to 8.2 percent in 1944. 

Domestic annual requirements are re- 
ported to be approximately 15,432 short 
tons, an increase of 4,409 tons over the 
quantity specified in the Government de- 
cree of May 29, 1943, and in view of the 
discrepancy between production and de- 
mand, it is contemplated that imports 
from Peru, a customary source of supply, 
will be forthcoming prior to the opening 
of the new milling season in June 1945. 

Because of the reduced production of 
sugarcane in the 1943 season and the 
probable 1944 shortage, the Government 
on June 14, 1944, authorized the Para- 
guayan Corporation of Alcohols, the 
semiofficial entity which controls the 
production and sales of Paraguayan 
cana, an alcoholic beverage, to import 
from Brazil 5,500 short tons of sugar for 
resale at cost to the producers of cana. 


Glass 


and Products 


FLAT GLASS IN AUSTRALIA 


Imports of polished and patent plate 
glass, which types are not made in Aus- 
tralia, represent between 35 and 45 per- 
cent of the total value of glass imports 
into the country. Prior to the war these 
imports originated in the United King- 
dom, Belgium, Germany, and smaller 
quantities in the United States. 

The AuStralian flat glass that most 
closely resembles polished plate is a 
heavy window glass known as fire pol- 
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are always impressive. 


or newspaper mats for newspapers. 


net weights, cable code word, and price. 








Catalogs As Selling Agents in Latin America 


In Latin America catalogs are often the sole representative of the firm 
presenting them. Consequently, their composition can greatly aid or retard 
the sale of merchandise. The following suggestions regarding their make-up 
have been received by the Department of Commerce from a Latin-American 


(1) Catalogs should be of standard size—as suggested by the Purchasing Agents 
Association in the district where the merchandise is manufactured—or, in the 
absence of all recommendations, 8\’’ by 11’’ is suggested. 

(2) If thickness of catalog permits, the names of principal products should appear 
high up on the outside binder so as to be visible when filed in a bookcase. 

(3) They should be brief enough not to be tiresome to a busy man. 

(4) A brief history of the company, and its age at the time should appear at the 
very beginning. The year or catalog number should be on all catalogs. 

(5) Reproductions of photographs of factories and business offices occupied by 
the manufacturing company should follow the brief history of the company. These 


(6) Plenty of illustrations of the better-selling numbers, each bearing its catalog 
number should be used. If convenient, a notice should appear somewhere in the 
catalog offering to send metal printing plates illustrating various merchandise, 
either free or at the charge determined by the manufacturer. The customer should 
be asked to state whether the metal printing plates are wanted for circular printing 


(7) Main composition should include catalog number, description, gross and 


(8) Price should be c. i. f. Catlao, Peru (for example), or a percentage that will, 
when added to the price in the catalog, give the estimated c. i. f. price. 

(9) Catalog should be in the language of the country to which it is being sent 
for circulation—or at least accompanied by a folder in that language covering brief 
history of the firm, number of years in business, cable code word, catalog number, 
average gross and net weight, brief description of the item, and price. 


. 

















ished or drawn sheet, but this is re- 
ported to be unsuitable for the better 
types of mirrors and shop windows. It 
is described as plate glass, ordinary qual- 
ity, one-fourth of an inch thick. 


Output or GLASS PLANT, PALESTINE 


A glass plant near Haifa, Palestine, is 
reported to be in a position to produce 
about 500,000 square meters of flat glass 
a year. Operating about 7 months each 
year, output during the past 2 years was 
about 700,000 square meters (figures on 
the basis of a thickness of 2 millimeters), 
valued at approximately £P350,000 
(1 £P=$4.02 United States currency). In 
addition to window glass of standard 
quality, thicker glass up to 6 millimeters 
is produced by continuous drawing. 

The domestic market consumes about 
200,000 meters of flat glass annually and 
the remainder goes to the Army and to 
neighboring countries. 

This plant near Haifa is the only one 
producing flat glass in the Near East. 


Iron and Steel 


STEEL MANUFACTURE IN AUSTRALIA 


From a pre-war output of 1,200,000 tons 
of steel, Australia now has increased the 
capacity at Newcastle and Port Kembla, 
New South Wales, to 1,750,000 tons an- 
nually, which is more than enough for 
the entire commercial needs of the Com- 
monwealth, according to the foreign 
press. 

Metallurgists of the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Co. have made possible an ex- 
cellent steel for cruiser tanks and ar- 
mored vehicles by the use of zirconium 
instead of vanadium as a hardening 


agent. The zirconium is obtained from 
the zircon sands fringing the coast of 
New South Wales, north of Newcastle. 

The manufacture of stainless steel was 
mastered in Australia in 1940, and by 1942 
tungsten carbide made from Australian 
wolfram had rendered the country in- 
dependent of imports of tungsten-car- 
bide tool tips. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Steel production in the Union of South 
Africa, representing ingot production 
plus molten steel diverted to the manu- 
facture of bombs, rose from 316,991 tons 
in the year ended June 30, 1941, to 326,- 
154 tons in the comparable period of 
1942, 377,300 in 1943, and 466,216 in 
1944. 

Expansion of the South African Iron 
and Steel Industrial Corporation, in 
progress throughout the war, has in- 
volved additions to mining plant and 
equipment, installation of a third blast 
furnace, extensions to the steel-melting 
department, and extensive additions to 
rolling-mill equipment, including a large 
cogging mil] and a plate mill. 


POSSIBILITIES OF INDUSTRY IN EGYPT 


Reporting on the possibilities of an 
iron and steel industry in Egypt, the H. 
A. Brassert Co. of London has concluded 
that such an industry would be profit- 
able. 

Test pits and samples made of an 
iron-ore deposit near Asswan on the 
Nile, about 600 miles from Alexandria, 
led to estimates of 13,500,000 tons aver- 
aging seventy-one one-hundredths of a 
meter in thickness, with an average 
overburden of 3'2 feet. Arrangements 
for electric power to serve the smelting 
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plant are foreseen in the post-war revival 
of a former plan for the installation of 
electric power. 

The Egyptian Minister of Mines, how- 
ever, estimates a larger quantity of 
available ore and believes that the indus. 
try would be profitable with a plant 
either at Asswan, with electrical smelting 
or in Cairo, with blast-furnace smelting. 
Italy is given as an example of the fact 
that the lack of coal is not a serious 
handicap. The volume of the market 
it is stated, justifies the establishment 
of an iron and steel plant which can 
operate regularly for at least 40 years 
The ore is of good quality, easily reduc- 
ible, and can be mined at low cost. The 
volume of possible profits is of secondary 
importance to the economic and strate- 
gic importance of the industry, the Min- 
ister believes. 


Leather and 
Products 


SHOE PRODUCTION, PANAMA 


Production of shoes for men, women, 
boys, misses, and children in the Repub- 
lic of Panama is estimated by the trade 
at 200,000 pairs annually, or about 70 
percent of the total requirements. 


SouTH AFRICAN FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


Annual footwear production in the 
Union of South Africa virtually has dou- 
bled since pre-war years. The output in 
1944 was estimated at 17,000,000 pairs, 
valued at approximately $40,000,000, 
which included 2,500,000 pairs of mili- 
tary footwear, 1,500,000 pairs of slippers, 
and 3,000,000 pairs of canvas shoes. The 
shoe industry has expanded during the 
past 30 years, and it is now one of the 
country’s most efficient and well-estab- 
lished industries. 

Annual consumption of shoes in the 
Union is estimated at 15,000,000 pairs. 
Since relatively few shoes of narrow 
widths are manufactured, the demand 
for these is met by imports. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION, URUGUAY 


Production of hides and skins in Uru- 
guay during November 1944 totaled 
35,342 cattle hides, 1,694 calfskins, and 
319,028 sheepskins and lambskins. 

Exports during the month amounted 
to 30,571 kilograms of dry slunk skins, 
13,637 kilograms of dry calfskins, 294,165 
kilograms of pickled sheepskins, and 
953,813 kilograms of dry sheepskins. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LuMBER INDUSTRY, JAMaIca, B. W. 1. 


Wartime conditions have been 4 
stimulus to the lumber industry of Ja- 
maica, British West Indies. Timber was 
cut in greater quantities during the early 
part of the war because of the lack of 
shipping and an increased demand for 
lumber for defense-building purposes. 

Because of the location of the forests, 
little commercial development has been 
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n and logging is not econom- 
underta ne ing and sawing are largely 

hand. 
done PF nited States has held a domi- 
nant position in the Jamaican import 
market for southern yellow pine and 
rum-barrel staves, while Canada has 
peen the principal supplier of Douglas 
fir and shooks. Imports declined sub- 
stantially in 1943. Total imports of 
Douglas fir, southern yellow pine, and 
white pine amounted to 2,388,424 board 
feet in 1943, compared with 9,302,772 in 
Truce potential demand is said to 
exist for United States white oak barrel 
staves for rum puncheons. Substantial 
quantities of rum are stored in ware- 
houses and will require packing for ex- 
port when shipping becomes available. 


ALLOCATIONS OF VANCOUVER, CANADA, 
LUMBER 


Allocations of lumber produced in the 
vancouver forest district will remain the 
same in 1945 as in the latter part of 1944. 

A minimum of 35 percent of the output 
must be shipped to the Canadian market 
and at least 40 percent to the United 
Kingdom. A maximum of 15 percent 
may be shipped to the United States. 
The remaining 10 percent can be ex- 
ported to other British areas and/or the 
United Kingdom at the option of the 
sawmills. 

At present no unusual] quantities of 
lumber are required in Canada for mili- 
tary purposes, but a heavy demand for 
yarious lumber items exists on both the 
east and west coasts. 


CHILE’S FOREST AREA 


The forest area of Chile is estimated 
at 30,742,391 acres, or approximately 16 
percent of the total area of the country, 
according to preliminary census data re- 
leased by the Chilean Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

Natural forests account for 30,196,485 
acres of the total. Artificial forests in 
formation total 316,785 acres, while arti- 
ficial forests being exploited amount to 
102,082 acres. Other forested areas make 
up the remainder of 127,039 acres. 


New COMPANY FORMED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


East African Timbers, Ltd., Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, has been formed with 
a capital of £150,000. It is affiliated with 
Kenya Timbers (Pty.), Ltd., and Tan- 
ganyika Timbers, Ltd., who operate for- 
ests, kilns, and sawmills in East Africa. 

The company will specialize in kiln- 
dried hardwood and South African pine 
and will serve as a distributor for its 
affiliates, 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


MACHINERY NerEDS OF ECUADORAN PAINT 
INDUSTRY 


Machinery used by Ecuador’s paint in- 
dustry has been supplied by the United 
States and Germany and reportedly is 
adequate for present requirements. The 
chief need of the industry is for modern 
chemical machinery, roller mills, grind- 
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ing machinery, and varnish kettles. All 
equipment must be of comparatively 
small size. 


CHILE’s Post-War NEEDS 


Chilean paint manufacturers will re- 
quire new machinery after the war. 
Equipment now in use, which was im- 
ported from Germany, Great Britain, and 
the United States, reportedly is about 5 
years old. 

Listed among post-war needs are roller 
mills, mixing tanks, varnish kettles, and 
crushing and grinding machinery. Ball 
mills will find only a small market, and 
packing machinery and machinery for 
the manufacture of containers are not 
used, 


TRACTOR PropuctTion, U.S. S. R. 


Stating that the Soviet Union seon will 
have five plants for the production of 
tractors, the Soviet press lists the Stalin- 
grad plant, which formerly produced 
tanks; the Kharkov plant, now convert- 
ing from tank to tractor production; the 
Altai tractor plant, which was built dur- 
ing the war and on October 17, 1944, pro- 
duced its three-thousandth tractor; and 
two tractor plants that are under con- 
struction. 


Nonferrous 
Metals 


WOLFRAMITE MINING, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


The wolframite mine near Jundiai, in 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, reportedly 
is the only known tungsten occurrence 
in Sao Paulo. A gravity concentrator 
completed in August 1943 has a rated 
capacity to treat 150 tons of ore every 
24 hours and employs a total of 150 men 
in three 8-hour shifts. 

Open-cut mining with some under- 
ground development on the main vein 
started at this mine in 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER PropuctTs, Et SALVADOR 


Production of gold (base bullion and 
ore) in El Salvador decreased to 23,110 
troy ounces ($799,393) in 1944 from 
28,411.5 troy ounces ($989,059) in 1943. 
Silver production increased, however, to 
276,284 troy ounces ($122,645) in 1944 
from 202,064 ounces ($115,528) in 1943. 
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GOLD PRODUCTION, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Gold production in Southern Rhodesia 
in the first 9 months of 1944 decreased to 
446,247 ounces from an output of nearly 
500,000 ounces in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, reports the 
foreign press. The decrease in value was 
nearly £450,000. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


An aluminum plant is reported by the 
Soviet press to be under construction in 
the Northern Urals at the site of the 
“Krasnaya Shapochka” bauxite deposit, 
near the railroad station of Bogoslovsk. 
One section of the heat and power sta- 
tion has been placed in operation and is 
supplying power to the recently com- 
pleted factory for the production of 
alumina. 

Foundations for the first group of 
baths have been laid, and production of 
metallic aluminum was expected to be- 
gin at the end of 1944, upon the comple- 
tion of the electrolysis department. 

Operations began early in November 
.1944 at the nearby Volchansk brown coal 
deposit, the first trench of which is said 
to have an annual capacity of 2,000,000 
tons. This deposit is worked by the open- 
cut method. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


PHOSPHORITE-ORE Deposit, U.S. S. R. 


The 45 distinct mining sectors that 
have been laid out in the Kara-Tau area 
of the Soviet Union are reported to con- 
tain, at an accessible depth, an estimated 
reserve of more than 1,000,000,000 tons 
of phosphorite ore. According to the 
Soviet press, the deposit occurs in con- 
tinuous layers extending over 100 kilo- 
meters throughout the ridge of the lower 
Kara-Tau, which is surrounded by fer- 
tile farm lands. Working layers from 10 
to 15 meters deep have a yield of ore con- 
taining from 28 to 30 percent phosphor- 
ous anhydride mixed with between 2 and 
2.5 percent iron and aluminum. 

Construction activities now in prog- 
ress include a railroad to connect the 
mining area with the main line, a heat 
and power station, and a workers’ set- 

















Escapon Used in Cable Manufacture, U. S. S. R. 


A high-frequency cable designed in Leningrad, Soviet Russia, compares 
favorably with imported cables, although the raw material from which it is 
made is both cheaper and more accessible, claims the Soviet press. The 
cable also is reported to be adaptable to mass production. 

A new, hard, insulating material, “escapon,” which is used in the manu- 
facture of the cable, was developed by the Leningrad Physio-Technical 
Institute in its study of the electrical properties of plastic materials. In 
the production of escapon, ordinary synthetic rubber is heated and “the 
spatial polymerization process” which takes place is described as the combi- 
nation of the long molecules of the rubber with one another in diagonal 
fashion, causing the rubber to harden in a substance similar to ebonite. 

The Institute is working now on the use of escapon in a new design for a 
feeder for high-frequency equipment, in the manufacture of which an im- 
ported material known as politen previously was used. 
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tlement for which a number of public 
buildings have been completed. 

A mineral-chemical combine nearby is 
expected to begin operations during the 
first quarter of 1945. To use the phos- 
phorite meal crushed near the mines, 
several superphosphate plants are being 
built in this area. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Brazilian production of 820,000 tons of 
cement in 1944 and requirements of 920,- 
000 tons in 1945 are estimated in unoffi- 
cial statistics. 

Domestic consumption increased at 
the rate of 27,000 tons a year during the 
period 1936-41, when output totaled 780,- 
000 tons. Production since 1941 has de- 
creased because of fuel shortages, and 
imports have not met _ increased 
demands. 

Plant capacity has been increased, and 
two new factories are expected to begin 
operation in 1945. Domestic production, 
however, is not expected to meet the 
demand before 1946. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CoconuT-O1rl PRODUCTION, Fis1 ISLANDS 


A soap factory is at present the only 
establishment in the Fiji Islands engaged 
in extracting coconut oil from copra. 
Formerly, that company required all of 
the oil it produced for soap making, but 
orders for soap have declined recently 
with the result that 400,000 pounds of 
coconut oil are available. 

It is expected that 200,000 pounds of 
oil will be available for export each 
quarter. 


O1L PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


In the year 1941-42 the production of 
castor oil in Australia by three factories 
in Sydney and Melbourne totaled 501,143 
gallons. In the year 1938-39, 26,368 gal- 
lons were imported, but such purchases 
practically ceased in 1942-43. The prin- 
cipal sources of imports were India and 
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the United Kingdom. Annual exports, 
chiefly to New Zealand, have averaged 
between 18,000 and 22,000 gallons in re- 
cent years. 

The manufacture of coconut oil from 
imported copra, which is centered in 
Sydney, amounted to 19,009 long tons in 
1941-42. Exports of this oil, which until 
1941 were mainly to New Zealand, rose 
from 20,316 gallons in 1937-38, to 124,843 
gallons in 1940-41, but were negligible in 
1942-43. In 1942-43 the domestic de- 
mand was so great that imports of coco- 
nut oil became important for the first 
time. 

Output of linseed oil, produced by sev- 
eral plants in Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide, totaled 3,608,833 imperial gal- 
lons in 1941-42. Exports of linseed oil 
(mainly to New Zealand) increased 41 
times in 1941-42 over the 12,513 gallons 
shipped in 1937-38, and then dropped off. 
Before the war, annual imports of linseed 
oil averaged between 150,000 and 180,000 
gallons, originating chiefly in the United 
Kingdom, but imports now are very 
small. Although Australian flax produc- 
tion has increased greatly, the industry 
is still dependent upon imports of lin- 
seed (which enter duty-free) for making 
linseed oil and cake. Before the war, 
India, Argentina, and China were the 
most important suppliers. 

Production of neat’s-foot oil in Aus- 
tralia totaled 246,794 imperial gallons in 
1941-42. Exports increased from 22,375 
gallons in 1937-38 to 101,022 gallons in 
1939-40, but thereafter they declined. 
The principal market has always been 
the United Kingdom. 

Demand for olive oil in Australia has 
been met largely by imports; in 1941-42, 
domestic production amounted to only 
15,161 gallons. Since 1937-38, when 
359,678 gallons were imported, receipts 
from abroad have declined. Before the 
war, France, Italy, and French North 
Africa were the chief sources of supply, 
but since 1940 the limited amounts pur- 
chased have come mainly from Turkey, 
Cyprus, and Palestine. 

The plants which make peanut oil 
(principally in Sydney) produced 6,- 
592,320 pounds in 1942-43, chiefly from 
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Data for Reemployment of Veterans 


To assist agencies concerned with facilitating the reemployment of dis- 
charged veterans of World War II, the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, hereafter will periodically incorporate in its monthly labor- 
force report, a survey of the employment status of returned veterans. 

Inquiries concerning World War II veterans will include their age, race, 
whether employed or unemployed, and occupation or industry if employed. 
The inquiry will include all persons who have been members of the armed 
forces at any time since September 15, 1940, who have now returned to civil 


For those who are now unemployed and seeking work, information will be 
obtained on the length of time they have been looking for jobs. Data also 
will be obtained on veterans who are not part of the civilian labor force 
because of permanent disability or other reasons, and on veterans who are 
enrolled in full-time school. These reports will therefore provide informa- 
tion of vital importance to the various agencies concerned, so that they 
can speed up the reemployment of veterans. 

Over-all figures on the work status of veterans will be made available 
periodically, and as the size of the sample permits, more detailed statistics 
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imported peanuts, which usually enter 
free of duty. Imports of peanuts, which 
totaled 5,426,579 pounds in 1937-33 
(nearly all from India), increased until 
1942-43 but thereafter declined. 

Before the war, rapeseed oil was made 
from rapeseed imported for the most 
part from Manchuria, Japan, and the 
Netherlands. Now, India, New Zealand 
and Brazil are the chief sources. Rosin 
oil is produced in Sydney and Melbourne 
from rosin imported principally from the 
United States. Since the war, France 
and Sweden have been displaced by India 
and the United Kingdom as other 
sources. Imports of rosin rose from 
8,763 tons in 1937-38 to 9,243 tons in 
1939-40, but subsequently fell off. 


OuiIve-O1L Crop, FRENCH Morocco 


The olive-oil crop in French Morocco 
will be unusually poor this year, em- 
phasizing again the need for producing 
other oil-yielding seeds such as flax and 
sunflower in order to meet the 1945 needs 
for edible oils. 


MEXICAN OIL SITUATION 


The processing of castor beans has 
risen to a fairly high degree of impor- 
tance in Mexico, and recently small sur- 
pluses have been exported. Production 
of castor beans in Mexico is limited, 
however, because many farmers appar- 
ently believe that the demand is tem- 
porary and any extended investment 
might not produce a return in the post- 
war period. 

Linseed oil, which is used by the soap 
industry as a substitute for copra and 
coconut oil and by the paint industry, is 
produced now in abundance in Mexico, 
and very little is imported. The do- 
mestic price is high. 

Oiticica, which is known in Mexico by 
its Indian name “Cacahuanancha,” 
grows profusely in that country, and is 
identical with the Brazilian variety. The 
tree grows wild and there is no estab- 
lished industry. Oiticica oil is used as 
a substitute for tung oil by the Mexican 
paint industry, but, because of lack of 
organization in gathering the nuts and 
extracting the oil, it is frequently un- 
available. Tung oil has been scarce as 
a result of the war. 

Soybeans are not grown to any ex- 
tent by the Mexican farmer, although 
production will undoubtedly increase 
after the war, when facilities for extrac- 
tion of the oil are easier to obtain. 


RAPESEED PRODUCTION, SWITZERLAND 


In Switzerland, 12,000 tons of rape- 
seed were harvested by July 1944, from 
which 5,000 metric tons of oil can be 
pressed, in comparison with only 2,400 
metric tons harvested in 1943. The in- 
crease was attributed to appeals by the 
Swiss Government for increased plant- 
ings. 

During the summer months ration 
cards contained no coupons for fats and 
oils except butter, and the Government 
was thus able to accumulate a modest 
supply of edible fats and oils for release 
in the winter. 

Farmers are being encouraged to grow 
still more rapeseed in 1945, and are paid 
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good prices for their crops. An average 
of between 20 and 30 kilograms of rape- 
seed can be harvested per are. (One 
are=.02471 acre.) 


Paper and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN FRENCH Morocco 


Although French Morocco is com- 
pletely lacking in forests to provide wood 
pulp, through the utilization of waste 
paper, rags, and certain native fibrous 
plants, the three paper and cardboard 
mills have been able to meet at least 
partially the demand for indispensable 
products. High-grade paper, as well as 
newsprint, must be imported. 

A strict policy of economy is still re- 
quired, and in the month of October, 
when Morocco imported 285 metric tons 
of various types of paper, the Office of 
Public Economy took charge of its dis- 
tribution as well as that of domestically 
manufactured paper and cardboard. 
Approximately 220 metric tons of domes- 
tic wrapping paper and cardboard were 
distributed to various Moroccan indus- 
tries during November 1944. 

The reopening of schools in October 
created additional demand, and the Di- 
rectors of Economic Affairs and Public 
Instruction prepared a plan whereby 
students and teachers could obtain pa- 
per. It was estimated that 66 metric 
tons of paper would be required for the 
school year, which amount could be con- 
verted into 770,000 notebooks and 46,000 
packages of loose paper, and each school 
was given cards with coupons to be de- 
tached. when supplies were purchased at 
retail. 


Shipbuilding 


LAUNCHINGS, COLOMBIA 


La Naviera Colombiana, a Colombian 
shipbuilding corporation, announced 
that the David Arango, which was built 
to carry cargo and passengers on the Rio 
Magdalena, was to be launched in De- 
cember. The new vessel is air-condi- 
tioned and compares favorably in com- 
fort and luxury with the Medellin and 
Santander. 

The largest ship ever built in Colom- 
bia, the Bogotd, with a capacity of 700 
deadweight tons, was launched in Car- 
tagena on December 11, 1944. It has 
been announced that this vessel will 
make a maiden voyage on the Caribbean 
Sea with prominent invited guests as 
passengers. 


TONNAGE LAUNCHED BY SWEDISH SHIP- 
YARDS 


Swedish shipbuilding has _ suffered 
rather than profited from the war, states 
the Swedish International Press Bureau. 
Tonnage launched by Swedish shipyards 
in 1939 totaled 210,000 gross tons: in 
1940, 155,000; in 1941, 161,000; in 1942, 
134,000; and in 1943, 150,000 gross tons. 
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“Brighter Prospects” for Canadian Trucks 


Trucks need no longer roll off of Canadian assembly lines clad only in drab 
khaki-green colors, as a result of a new order of the Department of Munitions 
and Supplies. From February 3, 1943, until December 30, 1944 (date of the 
new order) truck manufacturers, unless given special permission to do other- 
wise, were required to paint the outside surface of the fenders, wheels, cab, 
sheet metal, and engine hood of trucks in the color designated as Khaki 
Green No. 3 Glossy by the National Research Council of -Canada. Fire 
trucks with their traditional red were not affected by these restrictions. 

The cancelation of the truck-painting regulations followed closely the 
rescinding of government controls which limited the number of colors per- 
| mitted in the manufacture of paints and varnishes. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE 








Despite the relaxation of the painting ban, the production of trucks in 
Canada for civilian use is still greatly curtailed and under strict control. 
Prospective civilian purchasers have to prove the essentiality of a truck to 
the Motor Vehicles Controller before one can be released to them. 











Soaps and 
Essential Oils 


OIL PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


A firm in Western Australia is manu- 
facturing ginger oil, ginger-grass oil, 
mace oil, nutmeg oil, orange oil, orris oil, 
patchouli oil, rosemary oil, and sandal- 
wood oil. The raw materials for the pro- 
duction of ginger, mace, nutmeg, orris, 
and patchouli oils are imported. Im- 
ports of ginger in all forms fell steadily 
from 3,257,711 pounds in the year 1937— 
38 to only 47,074 pounds in 1942-43. 
China and Hong Kong were the ghief 
sources of ginger until 1940, when they 
were supplanted by India. Exports of 
patchouli oil dropped from 1,361 im- 
perial gallons in 1937-38 to 95 gallons in 
1940-41. Before the war, Germany pur- 
chased considerable quantities, and in 
1940-41 Brazil was a buyer; the United 
Kingdom has always been the principal 
market. 

Australian raw materials are used in 
the manufacture of ginger-grass, orange, 
rosemary, and sandalwood oils. Aus- 
tralian production of orange oil does not 
meet the domestic demand, and imports 
of the oil were valued at £9,382 in 1940— 
41, 13 percent coming from Italy, 22 per- 
cent from the United States, 22 percent 
from Rhodesia, 28 percent from the 
British West Indies, and 15 percent from 
cther sources. Although Australian pro- 
duction of sandalwood oil increased 
from 9,766 imperial gallons in 1939-40 to 
17,124 gallons in 1940-41, imports have 
also increased to meet domestic and re- 
export demands. Except for the year 
1940-41, exports of sandalwood oil aver- 
aged 2,000 imperial gallons from 1937 to 
1942, but subsequently declined. The 
United Kingdom has always been the 
chief market for Australian sandalwood 
oil; other customers have been the Neth- 
erlands Indies, the United States, and 
Germany. 

Imports of lavender oil into Australia 
fell steadily from a value of £Aus9,066 
in the year 1937-38 to about one-ninth 
that sum in 1942-43, with France and 
the United Kingdom as the principal 
sources of supply. 


Before the war Italy was the chief 
source of lemon oil, but now India and 
the United States supply Australia. Im- 
ports of this oil increased in value from 
£Aus30,096 in 1937-38 to £Aus44,882 in 
1938-39 and then decreased gradually. 


Soap PropUcTIon, AUSTRALIA 


Australian production of soap in the 
year 1942—43 was estimated at 66,785 long 
tons. Imports of soap fell off sharply 
from a value of £56,116 in 1939-40, to 
about one-sixth of that sum in 1942-43, 
but because Australia became a source 
of soap for nearby regions which had 
formerly bought in other countries, ex- 
ports increased in value from £Aus74,594 
in 1938-39 to £Aus246,364 in 1941-42. 


Ort Stocks, SICILy 


In Sicily, essential-oil producers are 
building up reserves, but are reluctant 
to export at prevailing prices, which, 
they claim, are not adequate in view of 
production costs. 


Special Products 


Toy PRODUCTION, PALESTINE 


Toy manufacture has expanded rap- 
idly in Palestine since the cutting off of 
imports by the war, states the foreign 
press. The value of annual output is 
now about £P80,000 or five times the 
value of pre-war annual imports. This, 
however, is accounted for mainly by 
higher prices. 


Swiss Toys POPUL *r IN SWEDEN 


Swiss toys are finding great popularity 
in Sweden since Germany has been un- 
able to supply that market, it is reported 
in the Swiss press. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


During November 1944, Argentina ex- 
ported 444 metric tons of cotton, of 
which 209 went to Chile, 64 to Bolivia, 
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and 171 to Cuba. This makes a total of 
9,032 metric tons exported during the 
first 11 months of 1944, as compared 
with 7,500 tons in the corresponding 
months of 1943, distributed as follows: 





; January- January- 
Destination November November 
1943 1944 





* Metrictons | Metric tons 





Cuba_- 3, 643 3, 590 
Chile___- 485 2, 362 
Uruguay -- 203 2, 183 
Bolivia__- 102 816 
Colombia- ; withinbew 81 
Venezuela___ 3, 067 

Toetel_.... coe 7. 500 9, 032 





EXpPorRTs FroM BRAZIL 


During October 1944, Brazil exported 
9,418 metric tons of cotton and 1,481 tons 
of linters, as compared with shipments 
of 8,632 tons of cotton and 3,132 tons of 
linters in the preceding month. 

Among miscellaneous cotton-textile 
exports during October were 138.7 tons 
of bleached piece goods (8,893,517 cru- 
zeiros); 247.3 tons of unbleached piece 
goods (8,514,993); 108.9 tons of piece 
goods, not specified (5,899,813); 437.8 


tons of dyed fabrics (27,717,088); 462.3 - 


tons of printed fabrics (29,389,723) ; 21.2 
tens of cotton thread and knitting yarn 
(705,813) ; and 236.8 tons of cotton yarn 
for weaving (8,531,470). 


EcuaDORAN COTTON CROP 


Ecuador’s 1944 cotton crop is unoffi- 
cially estimated at 7,350 bales (of 500 
pounds each) as compared with 8,260 
bales in 1943. Lack of rainfall and at- 
tacks by insects are said to have caused 
the decline rather than any change in 
acreage. Approximately 9,185 bales were 
imported from Paraguay, Peru, and Ar- 
gentina in the order named. Cotton 
mills located in the highlands consumed 
about 12,500 bales. 

The Government is planning an irri- 
gation system so that domestic produc- 
tion of cotton may be increased. 


CoTToN Crop, MExIco 


Approximately 200,000 acres of cotton 
were grown in the State of Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, along the Rio Grande Valley 
during 1944. The increased acreage, as 
well as favorable weather led to a crop 
of 114,491 bales, more than double the 
1943 production of about 50,000 bales. 

No cotton mills are located in this re- 
gion, but 20 gins, 2 oil mills, and 1 com- 
press are being operated. The gins are 
equipped to sterilize the seed simul- 
taneously with the ginning. Daily in- 
spections are made at each gin plant, 
and all sanitary requirements such as 
daily burning of gin trash, segregation 
of baled lint, cleaning of the yards, non- 
contamination of bagging, are said to 
be rigidly enforced. 

On July 1, 1943, a program was insti- 
tuted to control the pink bollworm. 

Cotton was first planted in the Mex- 
icali Valley of Mexico in 1910. In the 
cotton year which ended on July 31, 
1944, approximately 245,000 acres were 
planted and yielded a crop of 95,040 bales 
of about 500 pounds each. 
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Although cotton is ginned in the ‘re- 
gion, the entire output, except for small 
quantities used in small mattress and 
quilt factories, is exported or sent to 
other regions in Mexico. For various 
reasons exports and shipments in gen- 
eral were much curtailed, and on July 
31 there was an export surplus of 61,434 
bales. 

The planted acreage for the current 
season is approximately 235,000 acres, of 
which about 230,000 acres will be har- 
vested. A crop of between 85,000 and 
90,000 bales is expected. 

The Mexican Government desires a 
reduction in cotton acreage, but no ap- 
preciable difference is expected until 
1946. 


SPANISH COTTON SITUATION 


Spain imported 18,243,773 kilograms 
of cotton during November, compared 
with 4,399,836 kilograms received in the 
preceding month and 8,459,645 in No- 
vember 1943. This makes a total of 
78,394,.703 kilograms for the first 11 
months of 1944, whereas in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943 imports aggre- 
gated 76,210,582 kilograms. 

The working schedule of large mills 
operating under contract was main- 
tained during November at 5 days weekly, 
with double shifts. Smaller mills with- 
out contracts were reduced to a working 
week of 3 days, as a result of electric- 
power restrictions. 

Because of larger receipts of raw cot- 
ton, deliveries to mills were increased 
slightly. 

The current domestic cotton crop is 
estimated at 27,000 bales. Cotton har- 
vested from irrigated soil is reported to 
consist of strict middling fiber fifteen- 
sixteenths of an inch in length, but, be- 
cause of much dry weather, that pro- 
duced on unirrigated soil is somewhat 
shorter. 


New TYPES OF SEED DEVELOPED, U.S.5S. R. 


Three new types of early-maturing 
cottonseed are reported by the Soviet 
press to have been developed in an ex- 
perimental station in Tashkent, in the 
Soviet Union. They are said to reach 
maturity in 120 days, and it is thought 
that in the Ukraine 80 percent of the 
crop would ripen before the advent of 
freezing weather. Seeds are to be widely 
tested in the Nikolayev and Odessa prov- 
inces. 


Silk and Products 


Cocoon PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Silk-cocoon production in Spain in 
1944 is estimated at 536,009 kilograms. 
This indicates a wide expansion since 
1939, when steps were taken to restore 
the industry. In that year 125,438 kilo- 
grams were produced. 


SILK CoMBINE, U.S. S. R. 


A silk combine located in Kutaisi is 
aiding that town in its development as 
the silk center of the Georgian Republic. 
Cocoons are raised on nearby collective 
farms, and many townspeople, house- 
wives, pensioners, and office workers are 
engaged in unreeling the cocoons. 
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Wool and Products 
AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION AND EXports 


Severe drought conditions continued 
to prevail over most of Australia during 
November and December 1944, and fur- 
ther heavy losses of sheep were reported 
from the southwest part of New South 
Wales and from South Australia. 

Average wool production in New South 
Wales for the three seasons prior to the 
war was 1,553,000 bales, whereas the ay- 
erage from 1939-40 to 1943-44 was 
1,696,000 bales. This season’s clip prob- 
ably will be less than the pre-war figure 

Appraisements were held in all Aus- 
tralian centers during November, and it 
was estimated that by the end of the 
month about 1,450,000 bales from the 
1944-45 clip had been appraised. Ac- 
cording to the chairman of the Central 
Wool Committee, the total quantity of 
wool appraised in all Commonwealth 
centers from the beginning of the 1944- 
45 season to November 17, 1944, was 
1,118,820 bales valued at £A19,813,032 
which indicates a quantity decrease of 
95,742 bales and a value decrease of 
£A2,546,151 from the corresponding 
period of 1943-44. 

Australian exports of raw wool, tops 
noils, and waste during the 5-month 
period ended November 30, 1944 were 
46,636 bales less than exports in the cor- 
responding months of 1943. Details were 
as follows: 


Erports of Wool for the 5-Month Periods 
Ended November 30 





| 


1943 1944 


Kind of wool and < 
destination BYRGL B22 
Quan-| Value |Quan- Value 
GREASY Woo! Bales Rales 
United Kingdom - .}i77, 716) £ A4, 311]290, 729) £A6, 017 
Canada 14, 865 366] 3, 882) 84 
Other British areas. | st 17] 4, 689 117 
Other countries 1355, 126 8, 666 207, 085) 4, 473 
Total_. ra, 601 13, 360)506, 385] 10, 691 
SCOURED WOoOOoL, | ae Mee 
Tors, NOILS, 
AND WASTE: | 
United Kingdom 64, 483 1, 630] 73, 251) 1,856 
Canada a 11, 006 354] 12, 864) JAA 
Other British areas_| 12, 451 8571 7,713 652 
Other countries_.._| 52, 698 1, 568] 42,390) 1, 383 
Total 140, 638 4, 4091136, 218 4, 435 








CANADIAN OUTPUT OF WooL GOODS 
SINCE THE WAR 


Since September 1939, Canada’s wool- 
textile and knit-goods industry has pro- 
duced for the war effort 48,381,000 yards 
of cloth, 19,381,000 pairs of hose, 16,685,- 
000 undergarments, 3,851,000 blankets, 
1,600,000 sweaters, and 6,000,000 miscel- 
laneous wool articles such as mufflers, 
gloves, and berets, states a foreign pub- 
lication. 


Factory To Be ESTABLISHED IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


A Government-financed wool factory 
will be established at Uitenhage in the 
Union of South Africa, according to the 
foreign press. It is reported that as soon 
as the legal position of the factory has 
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been cleared, wool growers may be per- 
mitted to buy shares and be represented 
on the company’s board of directors. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


SITUATION IN SCOTLAND, U. K. 


Only small quantities of jute yarns 
were sold in Scotland during December, 
and some business was done in ordinary 
nessian yarn. Steady business was 
transacted in hessian cloth. — 

Because the entire jute industry is 
handicapped by labor shortages, the 
British Government ordered that all per- 
sons formerly engaged in the jute trade 
should register under the National Serv- 
ice Acts. This was done in an effort to 
direct workers not engaged in other es- 
sential work to this industry. 

Although raw materials were more 
plentiful, spinners were unable to pro- 
duce more linen yarn because of the 
shortage of workers. 


Wearing Apparel 
ArMY-CLOTHING PRODUCTION, U. K. 


During the first 4 years of war, United 
Kingdom manufacturers produced 27,- 
000,000 complete battle-dress suits for 
the Army in addition to meeting require- 
ments of the Royal Navy and the R. A. F. 
A gradual reduction in the needs of the 
Army, however, is shown by the fact that 
during the first half of 1944 only 1,133,- 
000 blouses and trousers and 3,979,000 
shirts and vests were produced, states a 
British publication. 

Production for the 4 years 1940 to 
1943 was as follows: 





Blouses and | Shirts and 


Year trousers vests 
Number | Number 
1940 17, 550, 000 | 16, 558, 000 
1941... 16, 976, 000 | 8, 953, 000 
1942 9, 566, 000 | 7, 582, 000 
1943. 10, 325, 000 | 9, 387, 000 
Total 54, 417, 000 42, 480, 000 





Tobacco and 
Related Products 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY AND TRADE, BAHIA, 
BRAZIL 


The area planted to tobacco in the 
State of Bahia, Brazil, averages between 
20,000 and 30,000 hectares. Production 
for the past eight seasons has ranged 
from 200,000 bales (75 kilograms each) 
to 400,000 bales. The latter figure was 
for the 1938-39 season. The 1944-45 
crop is estimated at 350,000 bales. 

About 30,000 bales of Bahia tobacco is 
estimated to be consumed annually in 
the manufacture of cigars and ciga- 
rettes, approximately 90 percent of which 
goes into cigars. 

Exports of Bahia leaf totaled 243,698 
bales in 1942 and 204,947 bales in 1943. 
Exports during the first 10 months of 
1944 totaled 321,476 bales, compared with 
183,726 bales during the corresponding 
period of 1943. 


° 
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Shipments of leaf into the State of 
Bahia in 1942 consisted of 54 metric tons 
of Sumatra wrapper and 1,487 tons of 
cigarette leaf from southern Brazil. The 
value of the cigarette-leaf receipts was 
4,750,440 cruzeiros. In 1943 shipments of 
Sumatra wrapper amounted to 48 tons 
and of leaf from southern Brazil to 654 
tons, the latter valued at 3,638,816 cru- 
zeiros. During the first 10 months of 
1944 Sumatra wrapper leaf totaled 102 
tons. During the period January- 
August 1944, leaf received from southern 
Brazil totaled 780 tons, valued at 2,669,- 
336 cruzeiros. 

At the beginning of December 1944 
Bahia stocks consisted of approximately 
200,000 bales of packed tobacco in the 
city of Bahia and about an equal amount 
in the interior of the State. The market 
situation was very good because of pre- 
vailing high prices, and the outlook for 
the next season was promising because 
of anticipated large purchases by Spain. 

Government revenues during 1943 on 
tcbacco leaf in Bahia amounted to about 
7,000,000 cruzeiros. Revenue in 1944 was 
expected to be much greater because of 
the higher value of the crop. 

Production of the five cigar factories 
operating in the State of Bahia totaled 
152,213,941 cigars during the period 
January—October 1944. In 1943 produc- 
tion amounted to 149,602,272; in 1942, 
157,563,029; and in 1941, 139,688,219.° In 
addition, about 20,000,000 home-made 
cigars, upon which no tax is paid, are 
produced annually in the State. 

Production of cigarettes by four fac- 
tories in 1941 numbered approximately 
796,853,000. Complete data are, not 
available for later years. Consumption 
of cigarettes in Bahia is estimated at 
800,000,000 annually, and of cigars, 
70,000,000. 

Exports of cigars totaled 1,017,510 
kilograms, valued at 34,755,595 cruzeiros, 
in 1942; and 848,425 kilograms, valued 
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at 35,117,163 cruzeiros in 1943. During 
the 10-month period January—October 
1944 exports of cigars totaled 898,552 
kilograms, valued at 46,437,010 cruzeiros. 
Other States in Brazil took the major 
portion of Bahia’s exports of cigars in 
each of these years. 

Exports of cigarettes totaled 113,541 
kilograms, valued at 2,122,854 cruzeiros, 
in 1942; 16,767 kilograms, valued at 316,- 
857 cruzeiros, in 1943; and 5,240 kilo- 
grams, valued at 115,125 cruzeiros, dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1944, all going 


to other States in Brazil. Incoming — 


shipments of cigarettes are confined to a 
small quantity of superior grades from 
southern Brazil. These imports in 1942 
amounted to 275 metric tons, valued at 
5,907,752 cruzeiros, and in 1943 to 185 
tons, valued at 4,747,273 cruzeiros. Ar- 
rivals in January—August 1944 reached 
139 tons, valued at 3,768,823 cruzeiros. 

Government revenues on cigars and 
cigarettes during 1943 were estimated at 
30,000,000 cruzeiros. Larger revenues 
are expected for 1944 because of the high 
prices of these products. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS ENTERING CANADA 


Tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars en- 
tered for consumption in Canada dur- 
ing November 1944 were as follows, ac- 
cording to an unrevised statement issued 
by the Canadian Department of National 
Revenue: 


Canadian raw leaf tobacco Quantity 

pounds__ 242, '706 
Out tohacco..... 1 .sssnd a 2, 540, 546 
Plug tobacco.......... Be. 312, 555 
i iiccetak + nance ee 83, 765 
Cigarettes _...._... number__ 1, 043, 613, 816 
RU haces nt on a cnidnieen 6... 18, 854, 940 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S MANUFACTURE AND CON- 
SUMPTION OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


Consumption of leaf tobacco in the 
manufacture of tobacco products in New- 
foundland during the 12-month period 
ended June 30, 1944, is estimated at 
684,000 pounds, consisting of 488,000 
pounds of plug, 16,000 pounds of cut pipe 
tobacco, and 180,000 pounds of cut ciga- 
rette tobacco. During the same period, 
93,000,000 cigarettes were manufactured 
and 91,000,000 cigarettes of domestic 
origin were consumed. 

Imported tobacco products were con- 
sumed during the 12-month period from 
July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944, to the 
amount of 310,000 pounds, of which 
140,000 pounds were plug and 170,000 
pounds were cut smoking tobacco. Im- 
ported cigarettes consumed during the 
period totaled 265,000,000. 

[The above data were published inadvert- 
ently as 6-month figures on page 39 of the 
October 21, 1944, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY, whereas they should have been for 
the 12-month period.] 


During the period July 1, 1943, to June 
30, 1944, consumption of tobacco prod- 
ucts manufactured locally was as fol- 
lows: 467,000 pounds of plug tobacco, 
14,000 pounds of cut pipe tobacco, and 
177,000 pounds of cut cigarette tobacco. 

Although figures regarding imports of 
tobacco into Newfoundland during this 
period are not available, Government re- 
venue, both customs duties and excise 
taxes, derived from tobacco is estimated 
at $1,725,000 (Canadian currency). 
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r Americ ican Exchange Rates 


NotTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 





j l 
| Average rate 


Latest available quotation 


| | Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type ofexchange | October | ere 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- + al | Rate | equiva- Date 
nual) nual) (monthly) lent in 
| we | 
currency | 
Argentina_| Paper peso Official A ; 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3.7 $0. 2681 | Nov. 30, 1944 
} Official B_ _- 4. 23 4.23 4.23 4. 25 2364 Do. 
i, = = ers 4.94 4.94, 4.94 1.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market_---. 4. 06 +. 0321 4.03 . 2482 | Do. 
Bolivia__._| Boliviano. _.| Controlled - _- 46. 46 42. 91 42. 42 42.42 0236 | Do. 
Curb-_-... 49. 66 45.42 54.15 57.00 0175 Do. 
Brazil coon Cruzeiro !. | aes 16, 50 16.50 | 5 16.50 16. 50 0606 Sept. 11, 1944 
| Free market-__--- : 19. 64 19.63 | 519.565 | 19.50 0513 Do. 
| | Special free market. 20. 52 20.43 | $20.15 20. 00 0500 Do. 
Chile._._._| Peso. __- oa 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | Dee, 31, 1944 
| | Export draft. ... 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 0400 Do. 
| Free market_.... 2 31.75 32. 37 31.78 31, 83 0314 Do 
| eae Ps ae 31. 13 31.00 | 31.00 31. 00 0323 Do. 
Colombia-.-|__-_- ao .| Commercial bank. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 5727 | Nov. 30, 1944 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 61.76 1. 76 1. 755 5698 Do. 
| Curb..-. 1.77 1. 76 1.75 1.75 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica_| Colon. | Uncontrolled _- “ 5.71 5.65 | [5.69 5. 68 1761 Do. 
| Controlled -_- 5. 62 | 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
Cuba......}| Peso | Free. - oe 1.00 | ‘1.00 | | 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | Dee. 31,1944 
Ecuador-_..| Sucre | Central Bank (official) 1£ 39 14.10 | 1410 13. 50 0741 | Jan. 11, 1945 
Honduras..| Lempira Official.._- 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 1902 | Nov. 30, 1944 
Mexico___.| Peso. -___ eee 4.85 4.85 4. 85 4.85 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba Official _- 5. 00 | 5.00 5.00 5. 00 2000 | Jan. 6, 1945 
| Curb.... ‘ 5.16 5. 88 6. 60 1515 Do 
Paraguay..| Paper peso__| Official_- 333.00 | 2333.00 |. i . 
| Guarani ¢.- 5 Es 3.10 312 | 212 3205 | Nov. 25, 1944 
. lef | Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Nov. 11, 1944 
Salvador..} Colon...... |.....do_.. 2. 50 250) 250 2. 5) 4000 | Nov. 30, 1944 
Uruguay...| Peso___- | Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 | Dec. 31, 1944 
| Free 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 | Nov. 30, 1944 
Free__. 3.45 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 | Do 





! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency. replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 

? Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 

4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a ‘‘legal rate’’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to the 
dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

5 August 1944 average. 


*Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 
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W\ | Baltic ports. On September 27, the 
Swedish Government decided to prohibit 
all foreign merchant shipping in Swedish 
territorial waters, from the northern 
frontier at Torne River to and including 
Falsterbo Canal. Exemptions may be 
granted in special instances, as in case 
of Finnish tonnage made available for 
the Swedish relief shipments to Finland. 

As a result of this action practically all 
of the Swedish ships engaged in the Ger- 
man traffic, reported to total 400,000 tons 
deadweight, have been laid up. This has 
affected the employment of some 2,000 
Swedish sailors, and efforts are being 
made to provide other livlihood for this 
group. 

At the end of September 1944, the 
Swedish merchant fleet totaled 2,112 
vessels of 1,043,016 net register tons. It 
comprised 693 steamers, 573 motor ves- 
sels, 843 motor auxiliary vessels, and 3 
sailing vessels. 
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SPEED THE SHIPS 
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In comparison with 1943, the arrivals 
of foreign vessels during September de. 
clined 31 percent. The number of yes. 
sels were respectively 651 and 451. 

Foreign Commerce.—Sweden’s foreign 
trade with the European continent dur. 
ing the third quarter of 1944 showed the 
effects of the growing Allied military suc. 
cesses in a continuing decline in both ex- 
ports and imports. The foreign trade 
conducted via the safe-conduct traffic, 
on the other hand, was relatively wel] 
maintained. 

The withdrawal of hull and cargo in- 
surance for Swedish vessels engaged in 
commerce with German North Sea and 
Baltic ports and the closing of Swedish 
territorial waters in the Gulf of Bothnia 
and the Baltic, including the Falsterbo 
Canal, to foreign merchant shipping was 
not reflected sharply in Swedish foreign 
trade statistics for the third quarter be- 
cause this action took place toward the 
close of the quarter. 

The most important items in Swedish- 
German trade to be affected by these 
decisions of the Swedish authorities are 
Swedish exports of iron ore and imports 
of coal and coke. A limited amount of 
shipping with the Continent is being con- 
tinued via train ferries and Swedish west 
coast and inland ports. 

Unofficial sources indicate that Ger- 
man coal and coke deliveries totaled 
3,400,000 metric tons during the first 
three quarters of 1944. Thus, there re- 
mained only 600,000 metric tons of the 
4,000,000 metric tons which Germany 
agreed to deliver under the terms of the 
1944 Swedish-German trade agreement. 
German deliveries of other important 
products have also been well maintained 
during the three quarters of the year. 
Cooking-salt shipments totaled 200,000 
metric tons, soda about 25,000 metric 
tons, buna rubber 1,600 metric tons, and 
“commercial” steel, including ship plates, 
220,000 metric tons. The 1944 trade 
agreement provided for cooking salt de- 
liveries of 230,000 metric tons and for 
soda shipments of 25,000 metric tons, 
Buna shipments conform closely to es- 
timates and “commercial” steel ship- 
ments exceeded 1943 deliveries at the end 
of September by 60,000 metric tons. 

Trade with the Balkans, Rumania, and 
the Western European countries declined 
or was curtailed by war developments, 
while trade with the Iberian peninsula 
was maintained via the safe-conduct 
traffic. 

Imports during the third quarter to- 
taled 421,000000 crowns as compared 
with 484,900,000 crowns during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1944 and 483,800,000 
crowns during the third quarter of 1943. 
Exports during the quarter were valued 
at 200,900 000 crowns as compared with 
220,400,000 crowns in the second quarter 
of 1944 and 319,800,000 crowns in the 
third quarter of 1943. 

There has been considerable agitation 
in some trade circles for a revision of the 
customs tariff and for a relaxation of 
foreign-trade controls as soon as possible. 

Safe-Conduct Traffic._—Safe-conduct 
traffic continued to play an important 
part in Swedish foreign trade during the 
third quarter. A total of 21 ships arrived 
during the period, bringing valuable car- 
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goes of foodstuffs, hides and skins, cot- 
ton, oilseeds, cattle feed, and petroleum 
Oe adic was especially active in Au- 
gust when 11 ships arrived with 15,000 
metric tons of mineral oils for the Swed- 
ish defense forces and 65,000 metric tons 
of other products, including oil cake, lin- 











Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 





. publication : 
tons of cocoa beans, or approximately 


the same quantity as was imported dur- 





have been filed on the dates indicated. Trade-mark | roduc | Date of 

seed, rice, cocoa, tobacco, salt, corn, cot- In Ecuador a period of 2to 3 months ex- __ — a aS either Epes) fis Se csi B 
ton, and hides and skins. During Sep- pires before the first notice of the mark | 
tember 5 ships arrived with cargoes total- is published. Thirty days from such Sudorina. ; Body eng ient deodor- Dec. 16, 1944 
ing about 30,000 metric tons. Detailsare publication is allowed in which to file op- ner Hbanit oconecisil Gihesieist dina Wane 
not available concerning the total position, although a protest may be re- enik....-- poy mcg glasses | Dec. 29, If 

| amount of the cargoes carried by the 5 ceived before Ministerial Resolution Products ‘Os | ‘Sree dade |? He 

, ships which arrived in a ‘nt products 87 @Nting the registration is made. Such vancha. | foods in general. 

) Among the more mars os 2p oh Ministerial Resolution is usually signed Tosfosal......... Food in general for Do. 

| imported via the safe-con ‘¢ie “ within a period of a week to a month Bonet sa 

during the third ee jerome aes ; after the date of last publication is usu- - !eovae.-.-.----| Vaccine in ampules | Jan. 6, 1945 

wl wel itn eee 4 as 3.700 metric ally made within 30 days from first of the same name. 

coffee, 3, 

] 


ing the entire year 1943, 260 metric tons 


of cocoa butter, 19 metric tons of un- a | 'e | 
ground pepper, 7,000 metric tons of pea- 0 | ' y 
nuts, 12,500 metric tons of linseed, 4,500 AJyees j } 


—] 


metric tons of corn, 57,400 metric tons of 

oil cake, 8,500 metric tons of raw phos- 

phate from Africa, and 2,000 metric tons  . 
of unprepared hides. An unspecified ; 


ow Fc =~ ae te 


quantity of asphalt was also received 
from overseas. This shipment was ac- 
corded some attention by the press, since 
military and political developments have 
eliminated asphalt imports from Ru- 
mania. 

During the first 6 months of 1944 a 
total of 34 ships arrived in Sweden from 
transoceanic countries with cargoes 
totaling 263,500 metric tons as compared 
with 20 ships in 1943 with cargoes total- 
ing 173,300 metric tons. Trade with both 
Spain and Portugal has been actively 
maintained by means of the safe-conduct 
Shipping. Sweden’s complete wartime 
dependence on Germany for its salt re- 
quirements has been somewhat relieved 
by recent shipments from Spain. As a 
result of favorable trade developments, 
Spain, next to Germany and Switzerland, 
has become one of the leading continen- 
tal countries in Sweden’s foreign-trade 
relations. 


. | Union of South 
: Africa 
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la 
et Transport and Communication 
i Improved Railway Facilities Planned.— 
ad Improved railway facilities and a new 
_ station are to be provided the town 
00 of Vereeniging, in the Union of South 
13. Africa, reports the European press. The 
od Railway Administration is to electrify 
th the line between Johannesburg and Ve- 
or reeniging, and supply a 45-minute serv- 
he ice with additional week-end facilities. 
The industrial center of Vereeniging is 
on developing rapidly, it is said, and further . 
he improvements may follow. . 
of 





le. 
ict Arrangements are being made to de- 


nt velop turpentine production in Rotorua, '’ AWN 
she New Zealand, says the foreign press. The i { 4 
jed project will be operated in conjunction ARG 


ar With the large pine afforestation area. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Control Unit up to Monday, 
February 5, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin: 


No, 599—Current Export Bulletin No. 
225, January 31, 1945 


I. Report of Certified Lumber Purchase 
Orders 


A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
has recently completed certain arrangements 
with the War Production Board as to certifi- 
cations under Order L-335 to minimize pro- 
cedural detail and assure fuller utilization of 
the quota of lumber which the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration is authorized to cer- 
tify for export. 

In effect, the new arrangements provide 
for permanent certification of lumber pur- 
chase orders when the Foreign Economic 
Administration has been advised that the 
certified order has been accepted by a 
supplier. 


B. Since arrangements outlined in para- 
graph A are contingent upon submission of 
reports to the War Production Board by the 
Foreign Economic Administration as _ to 
quantities of lumber involved in certified 
orders accepted by suppliers but not result- 
ing in deliveries as scheduled, certain infor- 
mation from the exporters is needed. 

1. In order to bring records up to date and 
to supply the essential information, export- 
ers are requested to submit a quarterly re- 
port to the Lumber Unit, General Products 
Division, Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Foreign Economic Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., including each purchase order 
outstanding as of the close of business at 
the end of the quarter showing the following 
information. 

a. Foreign Economic Administration li- 
cense number. 

b. Exporter’s purchase order number. 

c. Name of supplier (if not yet accepted by 
supplier, so state). 

d. Quantity remaining undelivered as of 
the end of the quarter. 

2. The initial report, covering purchase 
orders outstanding as of December 31, 1944, 
should be filed as soon as possible but not 
later than February 7, 1945.1 In addition to 
the information required in B (1) the report 
should show for each accepted order, the 
quantities accepted for each quarter. 

3. Subsequent reports should be submitted 
on or before the fifth day of the first month 
of each quarter. 


C. Adjustment of Certification. 


On receipt of the initial report the Foreign 
‘Economic Administration will advise the ex- 
porter of any adjustments of certifications 
which have been made. 


D. Continuing Procedure. 


As each purchase order is accepted by the 
supplier, the exporter should send to the 
Lumber Unit, Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Foreign Economic Administration 
Washington 25, D. C., a copy of the supplier's 
acceptance or acknowledgment of the certi- 


1The requirement contained in paragraph 
B (2) has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget under date of January 17, 1945, and 
approval number BB 31—RO62, in accordance 
with Regulation A pursuant to the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. 
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fied purchase order. If such copy is not 
available, advice of such acceptance may be 
submitted by letter from the exporter. Un- 
less such advice is received by the Foreign 
Economic Administration prior to the begin- 
ning of the third month of the quarter for 
which certified, the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration will automatically cancel the out- 
standing certification and re-certify to the 
following quarter, advising the exporter of 
such action. 


II. Procedure for Sending Gift Parcels to 
Prisoners of War and Interned Civilians 


The procedure for sending Book Gifts to 
Prisoners of War and Internees set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16, page 
136, paragraph 8.b (ix) is revised to read as 
follows: 

(ix) All books are subject to rigid censor- 
ship control and must conform to censorship 
requirements. In addition to security, the 
important fact to remember is that every 
word and item intended for a prisoner of 
war must satisfy the censorship requirements 
of the enemy or delivery cannot be effected. 
Books dealing with the following subjects 
will be condemned: 

(1) Books dealing with highly technical 
subjects. 

(2) Books which condemn or ridicule the 
United States or Allied Governments. 

(3) Publications which ridicule the enemy 
countries or which are known to be objec- 
tionable to the enemy (will not be sent for- 
ward on the grounds that they would occupy 
vital plane or ship cargo space only to suffer 
seizure upon coming into German hands). 


Import Control 


No. 61—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63 Making Specified Changes 
in Lists II and III 


An Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63 as amended December 28, 
1944, issued by the War Production 
Board on February 1, 1945 and effective 
on that date, makes specified changes in 
the lists of materials subject to that 
Order as follows (Schedule A Commerce 
Import Class Numbers in parentheses; 
N. S. C. indicates no separate class num- 
ber provided in Schedule A of the De- 
partment of Commerce) : 

Removed from List II—Coir manu- 
factures, other than pile mats, floor cov- 
erings, matting, etc. (N. S. C.); asbestos, 
unmanufactured (originating in Rho- 
desia or Union of South Africa) (5500.- 
010, 5500.020, 5500.090, 5500.300, 5500.500, 
5501.000, 5501.100, 5501.900, and 5502.- 
100); tantalum ore (tantalite) 
(6270.400) . 

Added to List IJ.—Coir manufactures 
(including all products of coir fiber) 
other than pile mats, floor coverings, 
matting, etc. elsewhere specified in this 
order (N.S. C.). 

Moved from List III to List II.—Floor 
coverings: pile mats and floor coverings 
of cocoa fiber (coir fiber) (3960.100); 
matting and articles of cocoa fiber (coir 
fiber) or rattan (3963.000). 
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Henry Chalmers (‘Trade Shifts of 
1944 Arising From Military Develop- 
ments”).—Born in New York City 
Educated in the public schools of Brook. 
lyn, N. Y., Cornell University (A. B, 1914 
A. M. 1914), and Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics (Ph. D. 1928). Prior 
to joining the Department of Commerce 
on September 1, 1921, he was assistant 
to the export manager of the Bear Mil] 
Manufacturing Co., New York, convert. 
ers of cotton and silk goods, and specia] 
expert with the U.S. Tariff Commission 
engaged in industrial and commercial 
investigation here and abroad, special- 
izing in textiles. Served as Chief of the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, from 
1921 up to its dissolution in the reorgani- 
zation of 1941. Now serving as Consult- 
ant on Commercial Policy. On special 
mission to Japan for investigation of in- 
dustrial and competitive conditions, 
1919-20. Made survey of tariff and com- 
mercial-policy situation in principa) 
countries of Europe, 1923. Has served on 
various official U. S. delegations to in- 
ternational conferences. Author of 
numerous governmental publications, 


and frequent contributor to economic’ 


and commercial periodicals, American 
and foreign. 


Margaret E. Wambsganss (“Swiss Tex- 
tiles in Wartime’) —See the December 
23, 1944, issue of Fore1icGn Commerce 
WEEKLY. 


Frank A. Waring ‘“Economic Expan- 
sion in the Other Americas’’).—See page 
5 of the January 13 issue of Foretcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





Removed from List II1I—Ramie fiber or 
China grass, unmanufactured (3409.600). 

The change in the description of the 
“coir manufactures” item was made for 
the purpose of clarification of the pre- 
vious wording. 

Copies of the amended order will be 
sent to you as soon as available. 





The National University of Mexico is 
planning to invite the rectors of leading 
Latin American universities to Mexico 
City in the near future for the purpose 
of establishing uniform standards of 
study throughout Spanish America, ar- 
ranging for student and teacher ex- 
changes and automatic recognition of de- 
grees and credits, and other matters of 
mutual interest. 

The conference was recommended by 
a meeting of Mexican university rectors 
held recently at San Luis Potosi, accord- 
ing to the Coordinator of Inter-American 
affairs. 
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win ublications, added to the 
ae cat's research facilities, through the 
~ tesy of the authors and publishers, are 
seen as a service to businessmen. Please 
ane? The Department has no copies of pri- 
te publications for distribution and can- 
“on pe responsible for their content. For 
rivate publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin January 28, 1945. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The January 28 is- 
sue contains these articles: 


DESIGNATION OF H. F. SCHOENFELD AS 
UnITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE IN 
HUNGARY. 


DEATHS OF THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR TO 
Mexico AND Mrs. OUMANSKY: STATE- 
MENT BY ACTING SECRETARY GREW. 


PROPOSED EXCHANGE OF NATIONALS BE- 
TWEEN UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. 


DECISION TO MAINTAIN COMBINED BOARDS: 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. AN- 
NOUNCEMENT BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
AND THE PRIME MINISTERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND CANADA. 


Tue RuBBER StTuDy GROUP: UNITED KING- 
pOM AND NETHERLANDS MEMBERS TO 
Visir SYNTHETIC PLANTS. 


DESIGNATION OF LAUCHLIN CURRIE TO CON- 
puct NEGOTIATIONS WITH SWITZERLAND. 
THE CONCERN OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH MINERAL RESOURCES. ADDRESS BY 
CHARLES P. TAFT. 


LecAL PoLicy FOR TRADE. 
CHARLES BUNN. 


ADDRESS BY 


DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS: 
WHAT THE DUMBARTON OAKS PEACE PLAN 
Means. By THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES UNDER THE 
DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS. ADDRESS 
BY GREEN H. HACKWORTH. ' 


THE POSITIVE APPROACH TO AN ENDURING 
Peace. AN ADDRESS BY HENRY S. 
VILLARD. 


REGIONAL ASPECTS OF THE DUMBARTON 
Oaks PROPOSALS. ADDRESS BY DURWARD 
V. SANDIFER. 


LETTER ON FoREIGN PoLicy FRoM THE NEW 
MEMBERS OF THE SENATE TO THE PRESI- 


DENT. STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY 
Grew. 


Unitep Nations Wsr CRIMES COMMISSION: 

ONTINUANCE OF SERVICES OF HER- 

BERT C. PEEL. STATEMENT BY ACTING 
SECRETARY GREW. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF RaADIO- 
COMMUNICATIONS. ADDRESS BY FRANCIS 
COLT DE WOLF. 


UNITED STATES-MEXICAN WATER TREATY: 
STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


APPLICABILITY OF ANTI-TRUST LAWS TO 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND FOREIGN AIR CARRIERS. 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT WITH HAITI. 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS. 


CONVENTION ON THE INTER-AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITY. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SPECIAL WAR PROBLEMS 
DIVISION OF THE OFFICE OF CONTROLS. 


SECRETARIAT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
ON ECONOMIC FOREIGN POLICY. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 


Other Publications 


SCHEDULE B. STATISTICAL CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COMMODI- 
TIES EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING STATISTICAL 
RETURNS OF EXPORTS AND COMMODITIES, 
Part II. NUMBERED CLASSIFICATIONS AND 
ARTICLES INCLUDED. United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. January 1, 1945, Edition. 295 
pp. Price,65 cents. This schedule super- 
sedes the January 1, 1944, issue. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Rep-CepAR SHINGLES. United States 
Tariff Commission. 1945. 47 pp. War 
Changes in Industry Series, Report No. 8. 

Available gratis from: United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


CANADA AND WAR FINANCE. Wood 
Gundy & Co. 1944. 3 pp. Pamphlet 
containing analysis of national income 
and distribution of public debt, statistics 
on war production, reserve of private 
industrial companies, and number of men 
in armed service. 


Available from: Wood Gundy & Co., 36 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada. 
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CHINA’s RELIEF NEEDS. National Plan- 
ning Association. 1945. 52 pp. Price, 
25 cents. Sixth of a series of studies on 
relief and rehabilitation, the report 
analyzes the current situation in China, 
estimates quantities and possible sources 
of commodities needed during the emer- 
gency period, and considers the impli- 
cations of a relief and rehabilitation pro- 


gram on the long-term development of 
China. 


Available from: National Planning 
Association, 800 Twenty-first Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


CHINESE LABOR MOVEMENT. Nym 
Wales. 1945. 235p. Price, $2.75. His- 
tory of the labor movement in China 
traced by the author through five dis- 
tinct periods from the initially successful 
wave of unionization and strikes in 1922 
through the period of underground ac- 
tivity (1923-25), to reach the high tide 
of revolutionary activity (1925-27), the 
period of suppression (1927-37) and 
finally its status both in occupied and 
free China from 1937 to 1944. Labor 
legislation and welfare work and con- 
tacts between organized labor in China 
and the rest of the world are also dis- 
cussed. Supplementary notes bring sta- 
tistics on hours and wages, cost and 
standards of living, data on labor unions, 
biographies of labor leaders and a chro- 
nology of events affecting the Chinese 
Labor Movement. 


Available from: The John Day Co., 2 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Korea Looks AHEAD. Andrew J. Graj- 
danzev. 1944. 64 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
A story of Korea, its people and their 
origin, past development, present diffi- 
culties and future possibilities. The 
author believes that while much depends 
on how closely the war approaches the 
borders of the country, the defeat of Ja- 
pan will remove the main obstacle to 
Korea’s national development. He be- 
lieves that Korea is a country which de- 
serves to be rediscovered by the peoples 
of the West. 

Available from: American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 
Fifty-fourth Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


THE ReEaL Sovier Russia. David J. 
Dallin. 1944. 260 pp. Price, $3.50. A 
book designed by the author to serve as 
an introduction to the study of the real 
Soviet Russia. Through a description of 
the workings of the huge apparatus of 
government, the army and the party, he 
attempts to give the essential facts con- 
cerning the character, the guiding ideas, 
and political structure of the Soviet re- 
gime. He feels that the course of the 
war, the price of victory, and the post- 
war situation in Russia constitute but 
the prelude to the great internal changes 
which may be expected in the future. 

Available from: Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn . 





More than 10,000 fur vests, valued at 
$400,000, have been made free of charge 
by Ontario’s fur industry for the Cana- 
dian Merchant Marine and Naval Serv- 
ices, according to a Dominion publica- 
tion. 








